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“ Se ee rr , _ , . . , 
ecee;' fl ee ale ticed as it deserves. Both give a vivid | magnificence more justly. After leaving the ) 
tak } Licvicw of Hew Books. and correct picture of the people and the grand streets, and approaching the abodes of | 

) ae eee? country of which they speak. its native population, avery different specta- 

+ | Sketches in India, treating on Subjects con- Mr. Huggins is a straight-forward writer: | cle meets the eye. Huts built of mud, or bam- 
arth. of nected with the Government, Civil and | he despatches his five months’ voyage in a | boos and grass, low, filthy, and crowded with 
of tie | Military Establishments, Characters of | single line, and places you at once on the | people, constitute the habitations ‘of poor 
OCHIAL | the Europeans, aud Customs of the Native | Bengal coast, close to Saugur Island—a tnatives. The population that resides with- 

ee Inhabitants. By Witttam Hvuccrns. | jungle which some speculators are convert- {| in a square of these huts is very great, and 
and Ar- 8vo. pp. 237. London, 1824. ing into a watering-place—an Oriental | would create surprise in any one who has 
ly Parts, | | NUMEROUS as are the works on India, and | Brighton in embryo. The natives of Cal-| not witnessed such a scene. During the 
priced4s, | excellent as many of them are, there is not | cutta are not, however, without a retreat { monsoons fires frequently occur ainong these 
ayo ' one that treats sufficiently of the domestic | from the cares of business, for, within half huts, and endanger the stately dwellings of 
he whole | habits of the Europeans, or that takes us| an hour’s sail, there is Garden Reach, ‘ris- | their English neighbours; however, in oc- 

- | home to the hearths of our fellow country- | ing like a fairy isle in the midst of a desert, | currences of this kind, -the*police hasten 
ge | men in Hindostan. Hence, we are almost | and offering to the view a succession of | with their fire-engines, and prevent the ex- 
Ander. | as ignorant of the state of society in Cal-| beautiful villas, surrounded by groves of | tensive injury which would otherwise be oc- 
. Majer, cutta, Madras, or Bombay, and of the ha- | lofty trees.’ Here the Company has a bo-| casioned. Some rich natives dwell in ele- 
: Penny bits, customs, and ainusements of the inha- | tanical garden, rich in plants and flowers, | gant mansions, built after the English style ; 
able and bitants as we are of those of Pekin or Ispa- | both indigenous and exotic. others, inferior to them, erect large houses, 
adware han. Volumes upon volumes have been} The government palace at Calcutta would | which in their internal construction re- 





: written upon the manners and religious ce-} not sink in comparison, our author informs | semble the old abbeys or castles we read of 
_  remonies Of the Hindoos, and their domes- | us, with most palaces in Europe. It owes{in romances. Narrow. intricate passages, 


DAY tic habits have become almost as familiar | its rise to the princely disposition of the | winding alleys, here and there a litde dark 
Month, | to usas those of one of our distant counties; | Marquis Wellesley, and is said to have cost | apartment, low doors, and flights of stairs, 
tae | but none of them are sufficiently explicit on | a million sterling—an expense which was |} small venetians, or, if near the haram, loop 
+. Posh an equally important, though small, portion | not at all agreeable to the four-and-twenty | holes, demonstrate the suspicious narrow 
he two of the population—the British settlers. plain-dealing elders of Leadenhall Street. | mind of its inmate.’ ) 
of The The work now before us seems calcu- | The marquis had planned another magnifi- Passing over a brief sketch of the govern- 
—__ | lated, in some degree, to supply that| cent building, at Barrackpore; but he was | ment in India, the state of the army, the 
|  desideratun, The author, who was long | recalled befure he could carry the measure | jurisprudenee, and the defence of the po- 
fally | resident in India, and was unconnected into effect, and Lady Hastings has’ since | licy of Warren Hastings, andthe Marquises 
Dc. | with the Company either in a civil or mili- | erected a greenhouse with the materials. | Wellesley and Hastings, the revenue, the 
— tary capacity, gives few disquisitions on | The houses belonging to Europeans are com- | state of the press, and a variety of other 
athe the pulitical power or commercial resources | modious :— subjects which are treated of, Mr. Huggins 
ured in ot the country; and, although he necessa- ‘A gentleman’s house in Calcutta is a| proceeds to an account of the various classes 
at rily dwells oa the Hindvos, as forming the | large square building, covered with a com- | of society, and offers some politeal obser- 
4 principal portion of the population in India, | position which resembles freestone, and | vations on the advantages of acting with 
wecsiog yet, as his observations are of a particular | gives an uniform agrecable appearance to| more liberality towards the lbalf-castes. 
yo rather than a general nature, they can | the building, as if formed of cat stone; the | Speaking of the ladies he says :— 
aban eaetey be said to have been anticipated | roof is flat, and distinct from the body of |‘ India is a mart for every thing, and has 
note) y any previous writer on the subject. ‘In | the house runs a colonnade, which serves to | long been a receptacle for such ladies as 
soned presenting the world,’ says the author, | decorate it, and encloses a space pleasant | could not find husbands at home, or whose 
ie Reali series of letters upon the doinestic | to walk in, called a veranda; venetians | connections in that country are respectable. 
tis, By adits and characteristic features of the | painted green serve for windows; in fine, | European ladies were formerly in high re- 
uent's people who inhabit and reside in our Ben- | with some exceptions, its form and general | pute, and, from the fact of being born in 


Ga" Possessions, the author’s object is to | appearance resemble an English castle, or| Europe, unconnected with . accomplish- 











is no ade da a wehtoximation between them rather the hotel of a rich Parisian, enclosed | ments or other fascinating qualities, were 
et | oe se ca subjects resident in Eng- | by # wall or metal railing. You may easily | sure to get husbands of some rank: men 
nute rain, vy a distinct sketch of the mi- | conceive the fine coup deil of a wide and | who longed after domestic happiness would 

sae English: $ in the picture, to instruct the | regular street, composed of houses, such as | not, of course, wish to see the children wt 
ie nalts — who never visited India on | that I have described; indeed, the English | mixed breed, destined to inberit their pro- 
os is famil ‘ch nay Interest the members of | town merits an appellation of which its in- | perty, and carry their names to posterity. 
wee pe. One Therauthor contesses he is not | babitants are ambitious, viz.—the City of | The number of European women, too, was 
dare | ‘spellin : scholar, and that therefore his |-Palaces. There are several squares, but | small, so that, like every other scarce ar- 
ball, 5 ee 8 of Indian names, in which he has | that called Tank Square is the largest : it | ticle, they became highly valuable. At this 
=> sitkefarne by the ear, may not be altou- derives its name from a tank or pond of} time men of the first rank in India often 
4 : » Mr arg water in the area. You must not imagine | married women who had moved in a very 
a outing’ —_ s Sketches of India strongly Calcutta 1s composed entirely of buildings, humble sphere at home. However, the case 
web | south of Eur a similar work relating to the | like that [ have described; on the contrary, | is somewhat altered : European ladies have 
Jlians, whieh pps; enttled [taly and the Ita- | take itallinall, perhaps no city in the world | become numerous; peopie are not so ready 

VoL. VE asnot been half so much no~ } deserves to be called a mass of misery and | to tie the matrimonial knot on account of 
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their Anglo descent, and many of them, at 
resent in Calcutta, have got a very indif- 

ferent train of lovers.’ 

* oa o * * * 


‘Amongst these ladies, who have left 


home to better their condition, romantic | 


attachments, or romancing of any kind, is 
not to be expected. To shine at a public 
ball, to be gazed at in the theatre, to be 
toasted by young fellows, are very agree- 
able and flattering to every woman's va- 
nity: but these are not the principal points; 
a matrimonial settlement is the grand de- 
sideratam., Amongst the lovers by whom 
a tuvourite belle is surrounded, shape, 
fizure, the yraces, are not so much consider- 
ed as those inore solid words, rank, employ- 
iment, prospects, It would be amusing to 
hear an old aunt, experienced in Indian ma- 
trimony, deciding the pretensions of differ- 
ent admirers in these particulars, balancing 
which weighs heaviest, and directing her 
niece’s choice. To one of these ladies a 
resident would be a prize—a secretary, a 
head-servant in the custom-house, or, per- 
haps, a magistrate; but subalterns, whether 
civil or miitary, have no chance; they 
must grow older and greater first. But why 
should we laugh at Indian marriages?—Is 
not the same thing common iu England?— 
Does not interest lead Hymen more than 
love'—These cases are frequent in all coun- 
tries, though, perhaps, owing to peculiar 
and tropical causes, more general in India 
than elsewhere.’ 

The Indo-British ladies, or half-castes, 
have adistinct chapter. When young, they 
are placed at school, where they learn to 
read, write, and dance,with other accomplish- 
ments. As they are generally children 
who are without the protection of their fa- 
thers, the school is their abode and their 
home, where— 

‘ Balls are given every week or fortnight, 
during the cold season, which young off- 
cers in the army, mates of ships, and trades- 
men frequent. At these assemblies the god 
of love sometimes makes his appearance, 
and shoots his dart from the languishing 
black eye or delicate waist of an Indian 
brunette; or perches on a fine turned an- 
cle that trips lightly through the dance, and 
bends his bow beneath the gauze by which 
its hidden beauties are surrounded. In this 
place young men often select their future 
partners. Amongst these ladies the desire 
of marriage is a warm and prevailing pas- 
sion, which, setting aside physical reasons, 
commonly pretty strong iu a hot country, 
must paturally arise trom their friendless si- 
tuation. A young miss, who has not reach- 
ed her teens, aud in England would be cry- 
ing for gingerbread nuts, cocks her little 
head with womanly consequence, and talks 
of a husband, gives her opinion of the dif- 
ferent gentlemen who danced with her, and 
1ejects or approves with great authority.’ 

We shall seleet one or two sketches more 
ot the picture of Calcutta society, and then 
close Mr. Huggins’s work for the present :— 

‘ The places of public resort and amuse- 
ment in Calcutta are the course, the ball- 
reom, andthe theatre, The course isa fine 


| broad road, which leads out to the suburbs 
of the city, and on which the fashionabie fi- 
gureiu the evening. Here landaus, coaches, 
chariots, curricles, phaetons, &c., press for- 
ward in close ranks, full of gentlemen and 
ladies, well dressed: on every side you be- 
_ hold equipages, herses, ostrich feathers, and 
dandies. Over this scene of magatficence 
and show a thick dust is spread, as if sent 
by some envious power to embitter its 
‘sweets, as if to mortify human vanity, by 
| soiling those elegancies in which it takes 
pride. Here the Calcutta ladies come to 
court the gaze of admiration, and display 
their charms; to court, too, the tepid 
breezes of a climate, which, alas! soon wi- 
thers their bloom, and plants the drooping 
lily where the rose was wont to dwell. 
Many a lady would think this gaiety and 
splendour dearly bought at sucha sacrifice; 
perhaps, too, they are. The gentlemen 
who bestride steeds are well dressed, and 
ride well; the course, in gaiety and splen- 
dour, horses and equipages, beaux and 
belles, resembles Hyde Park, only wanting 
the cool breezes of England to make it 
equally agreeable. Public balls are given ia 
the Town Hall, and, like the course, attract 
the mostrespectable inhabitants. Stewards 
are appointed beforehand to make what ar- 
rangements may be necessary, so that every 
thing is conducted with great order. Qua- 
drilles and country-dances are generally 
practised; however, waltzing has been late- 
ly introduced. Here the prettiest faces and 
Sew waists in India are to be seen; plea- 
sure and gaiety hold their court, the dance 
flies, and all seem happy. This scene of 
festivity is peculiarly grateful to the young 
beauties and the young beaux of India, as 
such public occasions for exhibition are 
rare, and therefore valuable. The lustre of 
chandeliers, dress, address, dancing, and 
music, animate the dullest tempers. Such 
a scene is pleasant to contemplate, and 
should be encouraged; where man forgets 
his labours, ditficulties, and cares—bounds 
from the load that presses on his heart, and 
enjoys happiness, even for an hour. The 
public dances are in an elegant style, and 
attended by the fashionable or accomplished, 
as persons in humble circumstances seldom 
make their appearance there. 

‘ The stagein Calcutta has not arrived at 
any great eminence, and the duties of the 
Chowringee Theatre are performed princi- 
pally by amateur actors; for, wealthy as 
this city is, it cannot afford to keep a regu- 
lar company; or rather the emoluments are 
not suflicient to recompense their labours, 
notwithstanding the exorbitant price of ad- 
mission. ‘This want of support for the the- 
atre arises from various causes: the terms 
of admission are too high for persons of 
confined income to indulge much in theatri- 
cal amusements, whilst other modes of di- 
version abound, and can be enjoyed with- 
out expense. The dances at schools, pri- 
vate parties, and convivial pleasures occupy 
this part of the community, so that the au- 
dience is composed of persons whose cir- 
cumstances put them above thinking of the 





charge for admittance. They, too, have 
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their routs and assemblies, which prevent g 
regular attendance at the theatre, were they 
so disposed.’ 

Mr. H. blames the Calcutta newspapers 
fortheir lavish praise on the amateur thea. 
tricals, and then digresses on the temper 
tone of feeling, and enjoyment that prevail 
among the Europeans in Calcutta, in which 
he says :— 

‘I know of no place where hospitality jg 


more prevalent and more munificent than: 


in Calcutta: a man of property has vene, 
rally a number of guests at his house, sees 
company frequently, and keeps an excellent 
table, at which luxuries abound of every 
kind; the choicest wines of Europe are 
served up (be their price ever so high), and 
the most delicious meats which can be pro- 
cured; every thing that can delight the pa- 
late is supplied, on which the nicest epicure 
might banquet with pleasure, and convivi- 
ality is carried to a sociable and proper 
length, without deviating into bacchanalian 
riot. Men of rank keep asumptuous table, 
those of small income a good one; so thata 
stranger or a guest are well treated wherever 
they go. Persons to whom fortune has act- 
ed as a churlish stepdame, and left without 
employment, generally find a friend to re. 
ceive and entertain them, until more fa- 
vourable circumstances occur; so that the 
hospitality of Europeans at Calcutta is, inan 
eminent degree, generous and kind.’ 

We shall reserve one or two extracts; 
with our remarks, until next week. 

———t@>a——w 
Parables. By Dr. F. A. Krummacuer, 

Translated from the German, by Frederic 

Shoberl. 

In the early ages of the world it was cus- 
tomary, through all the nations of the east, 
to convey sacred truths under mysterious 
figures and representations ; and the Scrip 
tures abound with this species of allegorical 
instruction, of which the parables of The 
Prodigal Son, The Ten Virgins, and several 
others, are instances. The little volume 
before us attempts to inculcate the princi 
ples of religion and morality by the same 
means. It is the production of a Protes- 
tant divine ; but the parables are untainted 
by the peculiar doctrines of any sect, and 
breathe a genuine spirit of Christianity. 

These parables, which are one hundred 
and twenty eight in number, are preceded 
by a preface cn the nature and character of 
this species of allegory, and by three para- 
bles dedicatory to the universally beloved 
and venerated Queen Louisa of Prussia. 
The other parables present great variety, 
and many of them possess much beauty, as 
will be seen from the two following :— 

‘ The Corn-field.—The harvest-moon had 
ripened the corn in the fields, The full ears 
rustled in the breeze, and the husbandman 
had already gone forth to see whether it was 
time for him to send the reapers. He clear- 
ed out his granaries, and calculated in his 
own mind the profit which he should derive 
from the produce of hislands. For he wa 
rich; but his heart was dissatisfied and p® 
nurious and full of worldly cares. 

* And the wise teacher of the congreg4 
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——— 
hal approached him and said: “ The earth 

‘1 presents this year an abundant crop. 
The ears are heavy, and the reapers will 
soon bind up the rich sheaves. 

.« Indeed,” replied the husbandman,“ we 
could scarcely have wished for amore abun- 
dant season. The land will return many- 
(id the seed committed to its bosom. 

‘Then did the pious master answer and 
say: Would to God that the rational master 
of the earth imitated the example of the 
dead clod which he tills! It receives but 
a small quantity of seed, and repays it ten, 
nay even twenty, fold. Man, on the other 
hand, has received much, and frequently 
yields but very little. 

‘ This observation smote the heart of the 
niggardly husbandman, and he felt ashamed. 
For he was sordid and full of cares for the 
coming day, and all his study was how to 
increase his wealth. 

‘ Dissembling, however, his secret shame, 
he said to the pastor : *‘ Certainly every one 
should strive to improve his circumstances, 
that he may have it in his power to confer 
benefit on others. If man is doomed to 
jabour in the sweat of his brow, it is that he 
may himself bring forth that which is useful 
in abundance, as the well-tilled fields mul- 
tinly the seed. Therefore doth nature add 
ear to ear in the field, till the whole seems 
to be but one stem.” 

‘But the pastor thereupon answered : 
“The aspect of the corn-field is certainly sim- 
ple, and ear crowds ear in order that many 
mouths may be fed. But the time of sow- 
ing is short, and the corn grows of itself 
without human help, and brings forth straw 
and ears, and the days of harvest also last 
buta shorttime. Thus man has leisure to 
survey his fields and to consider the blue 
corn-flower, and the scarlet poppy, and the 
purple violet, which blossom between the 
stems of corn, and to listen to the lark 
which rises from the furrows and soars into 
the sky. For it is not without a purpose 
that the flowers blossom among the uniform 
stems, and that the lark hovers above them. 
These are destined to remind the owner 
that there are other things besides the soil 
ofthe field and the ear which grows out of 
it; that in striving after the useful he may 
bear in mind also the fair and the good, and 
not be so intent on the earth below as to 
disregard what is in heaven above him.” 

“Thus spake the virtuous pastor. But his 
discourse was displeasing to the husband- 
man, and, when he had listened to it with 
4 sullen look, he went his way. 

‘For the good precepts of the wise are a 
bitter root to the bad heart, which is apt to 
regard them as severe rebukes.’ 

‘ Tobias the Younger; or, the Art of Dying. 
—When Tobias the younger was full of 
years, a grevous sickness came upon him, 
and the end of his days drew nigh. His son 
Azarias stood beside his bed and wept; for 
the severe sufferings of his father cut him to 
the heart. Tobias, however, neither moan- 
heey complained; but his soul was serene, 

's countenance recovered its wonted 


cheerfulness, when the pains subsided for a 
time, 





‘ Then said Azarias: “ My heart, O my fa- 
ther, is lost in amazement, to see thee, in 
this struggle, in agony so acute, and in the 
near prospect of death, so joyous, and of 
such good cheer.” 

‘Tobias, the father, then opened his mouth 
and said: I “ have often told thee of the 


journey which I took to the land of Media, 


by the direction of my father, in the days of 
my youth. When I had punctually fulfilled 
the errand upon which I was sent, the hour 
for my return arrived. With joy Iset out on 
the arduous journey to my own country : for 
I had finished my business, and was going 
back to my father’s house. The last days of 
my journey were the most fatiguing, for they 
led through deserts of burning sand, and 
over steep rugzed mountains. But the 
thoughts of my father and of home filled 
my heart with courage, and imparted 
strength to my weary limbs. I quickened 
iny steps, reached my home, and fell into 
the arms of my father.— Behold, my son, my 
journey is ended—I am going to my fa- 
ther!” 

‘ After he pronounced these words, the 
vehemence of his disease again came upon 
him, and he gave up the ghost in the arms of 
his son.’ 

This little volume, which cannot be too 
highly recommended on account of its moral 
tone, is neatly got up, and must prove an 
acceptable present to children, which pa~ 
rents need feel no hesitation in putting into 
their hands. 

———©+@po--~ 
The Reveries of a Recluse; or, Sketches of 

Characters, Parties, Events, Writings, 

Opinions, &c, 12mo. pp. 332. Edinburgh, 

1824. - ' Silene 
We firmly believe that this work is really 
what it purports to be, the Reveries ofa 
Recluse—of one who has been either shut 
up from the world or might as well have 
been, for any good use he seems to have 
made of his liberty. ‘That the author may, 
as he asserts, have ‘ both read and medi- 
tated deeply’ we will not deny, though we 
have no evidence of it in the book before 
us, The‘ Advertisement’ is singularly at 
variance with the rest of the work: in the | 
former he is all modesty, and offers his opi- | 
nions with so much difhdence that you would 
suppose him to be the most unassuming 
man in the world; but see him in the body 
of his work, he speaks as confidently as if 
he possessed the whole knowledge and wis- 
dom of the universe. That he is not an au- 
thor by profession we feel assured, and we 
congratulate him on the circumstance.— 
That he is a gentleman who is on good 
terms with himself, we have no doubt; and 
long may hecontinue so. The author is how- 
everavery loyal man: heabhorred Bonaparte 
more than any human being (though, to do 
him justice, he speaks fairly of him), and 
his ‘late Majesty was the monarchical’ ob- 


1 


ject of his idolatry; he is an universalist, as 


far as areal or presumed acquaintance with 
all subjects is concerned; and he dismisses 
them with so much ease and sang froid, 
that we are really astonished at his confi- 





dence, We should have felt quite indig- 


nant at his despatching Modern Criticism 
in some fourteen pages when we are enter- 
ing on our sixth quarto volume of criticism, 
did we not find that he has squeezed the po- 
litics of half a century—and that the last 
half—into about seventeen ‘ashe 

The reveries of our recluse are nearly 
thirty in number, and they embrace a great 
variety of subjects, including politics, reli- 
gion, 1iovel-reading, libels, satire, the drama, 
criticism, &c. Of the whole of these pa- 
pers there is not one we can either praise 
or positively condemn: they are of thar 
mediocre character that they have neither 
much good nor ill in them; the opinions, as 
well as the topics, are generatiy comimon- 

lace; and we are not aware of a new idea 
in the whole volume. One of the best pa- 
pers is on the drama, aud we quote a por- 
tion of it:— 

‘Lord Gardenston, in his Remarks on 
the English Drama, thus speaks of the dra- 
matic taste of the London audiences of his 
time. 

‘“T beg, once for all, that the English 
traveller who may chance to casi his eve on 
these motley remarks will believe, that when 
I express contempt of a London audience, 
which [ most heartily feel, I mean uo retlec- 
tion on the nation in general, nor that audi- 
ence in particular, but the bulk of them, 
who are not Englishmen, but the sweepings 
of every country in Europe. A part of 
them are undoubtedly superior judges of 
the English drama, but their voice is lost ip 
the tuimult of an ignorant and licentious vul- 
gar, greatand small. Time brings on their 
Judgment to prevail, and suppresses, from 
age to age, the fooleries past, for an endless 
succession of new-ones, Thus, classical 
productions are thinly scattered throug): 
the course of time, and thus antiquity 2s 
justly valued.” 

‘ The editor of his lordship’s Miscellanies 
subjoins the following note to the foregoing 
remarks :— 

‘Nr. Congreve appears to have been 
exactly of our author's opinion with respecc 
to the character and taste of a London au- 
dience. Ina letter, dated the 9ti: of De- 
cember, 1704, he says,—‘ Cibber has pro- 
duced a play (Vhe Careless Husbaud) con- 


_ sisting of fine gentlemen and fine conversa- 


tion altogether; but there are soine that 
know better.’—Vide Berkeley’s Literary Re- 
lics, published in 1789, Many of Dryden's 
prologues and epilogues contain nothing 
else but abuse of his audience, whom he 
loudly charges with the want of candour, 
Judgment, and common sense. The Spec- 
tator tells us that, in bis age, indecency 
was expected in every new comedy. He 
adds that, for this reason, many ladies of 
his acquaintance were particularly carefyt 
to attend every new play, on the first night. 
A lively specimen of the virtue of our grand- 
mothers! It would be chimerical to ques- 
tion the judgment of Congreve or Dryden, 
or the veracity of so intelligent a writer as 
the Spectator. Trinculo, in the Tempest, 
hatha remark to the same purpose : —‘ Were 
[in England now, as once I was, and had 
but this fish painted, not an holiday fvo 
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there but would give a piece of silver. 
There would this monster make aman; any 
strange beast there makes a man; while 
they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
begyar, they will lay out ten to see a dead 
lodian!’ 
¢«¢ Whilst this hard truth, methinks I see 
The monster London laugh at me; 
I should at thee, too, foolish ci'y! 
If it were fit to laugh at misery ; 
But thy estate] pity. 
*« Let but thy wicked men from out thee go, 
And all the fools that crowd thee so, 
Even thou, who dost thy millions boast, 
A village less than Islington will grow, 
A solitude almost.” 


These authorities, to which many others 
might be added, as Pope, Fielding, &c. are 
inserted only to vindicate the text of our 
censor from any suspicion of improper as- 
perity.” 

‘The dramatic taste of a London audi- 
ence is not much improved since the time 
of Lord Gardenston. The love of intellec- 
tual pleasure and unprovement seeins now, 
in a great degree, superseded, in our thea- 
tres, by a fondness lor spectacle and other 
novelties. Processivns, splendid scenery, 
the dextrous feats of harlequin and panta- 
loon, singers, dancers, infant actors—what- 
ever, in short, is calculated to excite asto- 
nishiment an.! please the senses, are pre- 
ferred to the representation of the finest 
dramatic productions in our language. A 
few good plays are indeed now and then 

‘acted; but the general run of the perform- 
~-ances with which audiences are now satis- 
fied, are of so flimsy and frivolous a charac- 
tsr as to show that their authors had no- 
thing further in view than to create a laugh 
—to tickle the fancy of John Bull, and send 
him home in good humour, in return for his 
three shillings; or, perhaps, they are got up 
for the sole purpose of introducing some fa- 
vourite singer. John, by the bye, is a great 
amateur in music, and spares no expense in 
‘unporting it. Though naturally fond of home- 
made things, be must, for the fashion of the 
“thing, patronize, at a great expense, Italian 
‘singers and French dancers, though he 
could get them, of Ais own manufacture, at 
a much cheaper rate. So strony is this pas- 
sion in John for foreign music and foreign 
voices, that he will lay out as much in a 
single night on an Italian vocalist as would 
feed and clothe thirty poor families for a 
year! But, to return to our subject, why 
such bagatelles as we speak of should be re- 
sorted to, when there are so many sterling 
pieces, ancient and moderu, or what are 
called stock-plays, in the catalogue of the 
British drama, is only to be accounted for 
by a natural desire of managers to please 
the unreflecting many in preference to the 
thinking few: they wisely consider that 
numbers, not weight of talent, put money 
into their treasuries. It is not their fault: 
* The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
And those who live to please must please to 
live.” 

‘ But, though the stage has, for the last 
twenty years, been inundated with such 
ephemeral trifles— just passable enough, 


EE 


with the aid of stage-effect, scenery, and 
music, as novelties of the hour—that period 
has given birth to ‘several dramatic produc- 
tious of very superior excellence; which, 
however, like many others of the sane 
stamp, of older date, are now thrown on 
the shelf. 
the tragedies of the present day which equal 
those of the last age in deep pathos, stmphi- 
city, and natural feeling; - many, or 
most, of the late writers in comedy, though 
they may fall short—with the exception of 
Sheritian—of their predecessors in wit, sur- 
pass them in chasteness and elegance. This 
may in part be owing to the more refined 
taste of the present day. The grossness 
and indelicacy of a Vanbrugh, a Farquhar, 
a Centlivre, a Congreve, would not pass 
with a modern audience~nay, would be 
scouted from the stage. It is true, Ber- 
tram, and one or two other high-seasoned 
tragedies, had their*brief hour of popularity, 
but they are now consigned to the tomb of 
the Capulets. Weshall say nothing of our 
immortal bard, nine-tenths of whose pro- 
ductions are laid aside to make room for 
such rivals.’ 

This, though a favourable specimen of 
the author’s matter and mauner, does not 
do him much credit as a writer; but, to 
quote Shakspeare with a very slight altera- 
tion, we will say— 

‘Nature made him, therefore let him pass for 
an author.” 
—H>y>o— 


The Adventures of Hajji Baba, of Ispahan. 


3 vols. foolscap 8vo. London, 1824, 
(Concluded from p. 41.) 


We concluded our last week’s notice of 
the amusing adventures of Hajji Baba with 
an account of the entertainment given by 
his master, the doctor, to the Shah. We 
did not follow the parties into the harem, 
certatnly, though it is necessary for the un- 
derstanding of our narrative to state that 
the man of medicine gave his Curdish slave, 
Zeenab, the adored of Hajji, to the Shah, 
who was by far too powerful a rival for the 
son even of the chief barber of Ispahan to 
contend with. 

From the service of the doctor, Hajji is 
removed to that of the government, and be- 
comes an executioner, or rather an assist- 
ant to Namerd Khan the executioner, ‘a tall, 
square-shouldered bourgman,’ who ‘ drank 
wine without compunction, and freely 
cursed the mollahs, who promised him a 
seat in the regions below for holding the in- 
junctions of the Prophet so cheap,’ The 
executioner had a lieutenant and a sub- 
lieutenant under him, and from the latter 
Hajji obtained some insight into his profes- 
sion :— 

‘Tle said, ‘Do not suppose that the sa- 
lary which the Shalt gives his servants is a 
matter of much consideration with them: 
no, the value of their places depends upon 
the range of extortion which circumstances 
may afford, aad upon their ingenuity in 
taking advantage of it. As, for instance, 
take our chief: his salary is 1000 tomauns 





per annum, which may or may-not’be re- 


There are few, we conceive, of 
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gularly paid; that signthes little to him 
He spends at least five or six times that 
sum’; and how is he to get it, if it flows not 
from the coutributions of those who Come 
uuder his cognisance? A khan has incurrey 
the Shah’s displeasure; he is to be beaten 
and fined: the chief exccutioner beats and 
mulcts in the inverse proportion of the pre. 
sent which the suiferers make him. A re. 
bel’s eyes are to be put out; it depend, 
upon what he receives, whether the Punish. 
ment is done rudely with a dagzer, or neat. 
ly with a pen-knife. He is sent on ane. 
pedition at the head of an army; whereve; 
he goes, presents are sent him, from the 
towns and villages on his road, to induce 
him not to quarter his troops upon them; 
and he uses his discretion, according to the 
value of what he receives, in choosing his 
halting stations. Most of those in high of. 
fices, even the viziers, make him annual 
gifts, in case the day of the Shah's displea. 
sure should come, and then they wosld 
hope to be dealt with gently by him. Ip 
short, wherever a stick is to be brandished, 
wherever punishment is to be inflicted, there 
the chief executioner levies his dues; and 
they descend in a gradual measure from 
him to the lowest of his oflicers. Before] 
was a naib, and when | was called upon to 
lay the bastinado oa some wretched culprit, 
many Is the time that my compassion hag 
been moved by a direct appeal to my purse; 
and then, instead of beating the sufferer’s 
feet, I struck the felek upon which they 
rested. 
cipal secretary of state incurred the wrath 
of the Shah. He was ordered to receive 
the bastinado, and, by way of distinction, a 
small carpet was spread for him to lie upon: 
I and another were the operators, whilst 
two more held the felek. When we were 
taking the shawl and cap from his head, his 
girdle and outer coat (which became ovr 
lawful perquisites), he whispered to us, low 
enough not be heard by the Shah (for this 
was all done in his presence), ‘ By the mo- 
thers that bore you, do not'beat me much! 
il give you each ten tomauns if you will 
not strike me.’ His heels were tripped up, 
his feet placed in the noose, whilst his back 
reposed on the carpet; and then we set to 
work. For our own sakes, we were obliged 
to start fair, and we laid on until be roared 
sufficiently; and then, having ably made 
him increase his offer until he had bid up to 
any pfice we wished, we gradually ceased 
beating dits feet, and only broke our sticks 
over the felek. Much ingenuity was dis- 
played on both ‘sides, in order that the 
Shah might not discover that there was any 
understanding between us. His bidding 
was interwoven with his groans, something 
after this manner:—‘ Ahi aman! aman! 
For pity’s sake, by the soul of the prophet! 
twelve tomauns.— By the love of your f 
thers and mothers! fifteen tomauns.—By 
the king’s beard! twenty tomauns.—By 
the Im&ams! by all the prophets! thirty, 
forty, fifty, sixty, hundred, thousand,—any 
thing you want.” When it was over, ¥¢ 
soon found that his generosity had diminish- 
ed quite as rapidly as it had before increa> 


It was but last year that the prime | 
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ed, and we were mes i receiv . “tee 
nA first offered to: us, W NcHn ne was oblige 
ve, fearg, if a similar misfortune again 
tian should then show him no 
overtook him, we should then show him 
” 
wy Ali, holding this sort of language, 
qeme such an insight into the advantages | 
of my situation, that I could dream of no- 
thing but bastinadoing, and getting mouaey, 
I went about all day flourishing a stick over | 
my head, practising upon any. vbject that 
had the least resemblance to human feet; 
and to such perfection did [ bring my hand, 
that I verily believe I could have hut each 
toe separately, had I been so ordered. ‘The 
first impulse of my nature was not cruelty, 
that I knew: I was neither fierce nor | 
brave, that I also. knew: I therefore mar- 
velled greatly how of a sudden I had be- 
come such an unsainted lhon*, The fact 
js, the example of others always had the 
strongest influence over my mind and ac- 
tions; and 1 now lived in such an atmos- 
ere of violence and cruelty, I heard of 
nothing but of slitting noses, cutting off 
ears, putting out eyes, blowing up in mor- 
tars, chopping men in two, and baking 
them in ovens, that, in truth, I am per- 
suaded, with a proper exainple before me, I 
could almost have impaled my own father,’ 
Hajji succeeds to the office of sub-heu- 
tenant, and, while filling this office, exer- 
cises an act of humanity to an Armenian 
and his wife, whose adventures form an in- 
teresting episode. Uajji joins in an expe- 
dition against the Russians; he is afterwards 
introduced to the king’s camp, where ‘he 
gives a specimen of lying on a grand scale ;’ 
though scarcely enough to satisfy the Mirza, 
who wrote a proclamation of the battle, 
which far outstripped all [ajji’s statements. 
On the return of Hajjito Pehran, his of- 
fice of sub-lieutenant to the executioner 
imposes on him a painful duty—no less 
than that of superintending the death of 
Zeenab, whose intimacy with Hajji, though 
not known, had betrayed the fact that the 
Shah had not been her first admirer. The 
death of Zeenab is poweriully depicted :— 
‘The night was dark and lowering, and 
well suited. to.the horrid scene about tu be 
acted. The sun, unusual in these climates, 
had set surrounded by clouds of the colour 
ot blood ; and, as the night advanced, they 
tolled on. in unceasing thunders over the 
summits of the adjacent range of. Albors, 
At sudden intervals the moon was seen 
throush the dense vapour, which covered 
er again as suddenly, and restored the 
hight to its darkness and solemnity. I was 
seated lonely in the guard-room of the pa- 
oe : heard the cries of the sentinels 
ri atch-towers, announcing midnight, 
wi da prided the muezzins from the 
ta tte 1e wild notes of whose chanr, 
«4g On the wind, ran through my veins 
with the chilling creep of death, and < 
hounced to me th: t tl f eg sl 
“haar at the hour of murder was 
se ley were the harbingers ot 
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-_ ‘ 4 4 7 . 
A Shir bi pir—a lien without 
4vourite Persian 
desperado, 


a Saint, is a 
: epithet, when applied to a 
4 fellow without compassion.’ 








death to the helpless woman. I started up, 
—{ could not bear to hear them more,—I 
rushed on in desperate haste, and, as [ came 
to the appointed spot, I found my. five com- 
paunions already arrived, sitting unconcerned 
ov and about the cotha that was to carry 
my Zeenab tv her enternal mansion. The 
only word which I had power to say to 
thei. was, * Shoud ?”’ Is it done? to which 
they answered, ‘ Ne shoud,” it is not done. 
To which ensued an awful silence I had 
hoped that all was over, and that [ should 
have been spared every other horror, ex- 
cepting that of conducting the melancholy 
procession to the place of burial; but no, 
the deed was still to be done, and I could 
not retreat. 

‘On the confines of the apartments allot- 
ted to the wo:nen in the Shah's palace 
stands a high octagonal tower, soine thirty 
gez in height, seen conspicuous from. all 
parts of the city, at the summit of which 
is a chamber, in which he frequently re- 
poses and takes the air. It is surrounded 
by unappropriated ground, and the princi- 
pal gate otf the harem is close to its base. 
On the top of all is a terrace (a spot, ah! 
never by me to be forgotten!) and it was to 
this that our whole attention was now rivet- 
ed. I had scarcely arrived, when, looking 
up, we saw three figures, two men and a fe- 
male, whose forms were lighted up by an 
occasional gleam of moonshine that shone 
in a wild and uncertain manner upon them. 
They: seemed to drag their victim between 
them with much violence, whilst she was 
seen in attitudes of supplication, on her 
knees, with ber hands extended, and in all 
the agony of the deepest desperation. 
When they were at the brink of the tower, 
her shrieks were audible, but so wild, so 
varied by the blasts of wind that blew 
round the building, that they appeared to 
me like the sounds of laughing madness. 

‘We all kept a dead and breathless si- 
lence: even my five ruthans seemed moved 
—I was transfixed like a lump of lifeless 
clay, and, if I am asked what my sensations 
were at the time, I should be ata loss to 
describe them,—I was totally inanimate, 
and still I knew what was going on. At 
length, one loud, shrill, and searching 
scream of the bitterest woe was _ heard, 
which was suddenly lost in an interval of 
the most frightful silence. A heavy fall, 
which immediately succeeded, told us that 
all was over. I was then roused, and, with 
my head confused, half crazed and half 
conscious, I immediately rushed to the spot, 
where my Zeenab and her burden lay 
struggling, a mangled and mutilated corpse. 
She stil breathed, but the convulsions of 
death were upon her, and her lips moved as 
if she would speak, although the blood was 
fast flowing from her mouth. I could not 
catch a word, although she uttered sounds 
that seemed like words. I thought she 
said, * My child! my child!” but perhaps 
it was an illusion of my brain, I hung over 
her in the deepest despair, and, having lost 
all sense of prudence and of self-preserva- 
tion, Lacted so much up to my own feel- 
ings, that, if the men around me had had the 





sinallest suspician of my real situation, no- 
thing could have saved me from destruc; 
tion. I even carried my phlrenzy so far as 
to steep my handkerchief in her bluod, say- 
ing to myself, “This, at least, shall never 
part from me!” I came to myselt, how- 
ever, upon hearing the shrill and demon- 
like voice of one of her murderers from the 
tower's height, crying out—“t Is she dead ?” 
“ Ay, as a stone,” auswered one of my ruf- 
fians. ‘Carry ber away, then,” said the 
voice. “ ‘To hell yourself,” in a suppressed 
tone, said another ruthan; upon which my 
men lifted the dead hody into the taboot, 
placed it upon their shoulders, and walked 
off with it to the burial-ground withoat the 
city, where they found a grave ready dug tu 
receive it. I walked mechanically after 
them, absorbed in most melancholy thoughts, 
and, when we had arrived at the burial- 
place, I sat nyself down on a grave-stone, 
scarcely consciuus of what was going on. I 
watched the operations of the nasackchies 
with a sort of unmeaning stare; saw them 
place the dead body in the earth; then 
shovel the mould over it; then place two 
stones, one at the feet and the other at the 
head. When they had finished, they came 
up to me and said, ‘ that all was done;” to 
which I answered, ‘Go home; I will fol- 
low.” They left me seated on the grave, 
and returned to the town, 

‘The night continued dark, and distant 
thunders stillechoed through the mountains, 
No other sound was heard, save now and 
then the infant-like cries of the jackall, that 
now in packs, and then by two or three at 
the time, kept prowling round the mansions 


of the dead. 


‘ The longer I-remained near the grave, 
the less I felt inclined to return to my home, 
and to my horrid employment of execution- 
er. I loathed my existence, and longed to 
be so secluded from the woild, and from all 
dealings with those of high authority in tt, 
that the only scheme which I could relish 
was that of becoming a real Dervish, and 
passing the rest of my days in penitence 
and privations. Besides, the fear of having 
disclosed, both by my wordsand actions, how 
much.I was involved in the fate of the de- 
ceased, came across my mind, and added to 
my repugnance of returning.’ 

Hajji determines on returning to Ispahan, 
and, after taking refuge in the sanctuary, 
turning saint, and being robbed of all he 
had, he reaches his native city Just in time 
to close the eyes of his dying father, with 
whose property some persons had made ra- 
ther free before Hajji’s arrival, he employs 
a conjurer to discover the lost property— 
quits his mother—becomes a lawyer’s scribe 
—opens a marriage-register , ofice—after- 
wards goes to Bagdad—turns merchant, and 
accompanies a caravan to Constantinople, 
where he writes the history of Europe, and, 
returning with his ambassador to Persia, 
proceeds to his native city, a much greater 
man than when he.first left it. We have 
nv room to follow him through these adven- 
tures, but shall quote the scheine oi the law- 
yer, the Mollah Nadan,with whom Hajlived, 
for raising money and making meu happy, 
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‘When left to ourselves (for the priest 
soon after quiued the room), mollah Na- 
din, taking the mashtehed’s note from his 
breast, said that he should be happy to re- 
ceive me in his service upon so good a re- 
commendation; and, having questioned me 
epon my qualifications, I gave such answers, 
that he expressed hinself satisfied, 

‘“T have long been seeking a person of 
vour character,” said he, “ but hitherto with- 
out success. He who has just left us has 
assisted me in my several duties; but he ts 
too much of a napak (an intriguer) for my 
purpose. I want one who will look upon 
inv interests as his own, who will eat his 
Int of bread with me and be satisfied, 
without taking a larger share than his 
due.” 

‘In answer to this, I informed the mollah 
that, although I had already seen much of 
the world, yet he would find in me a faith- 
ful servant, and one ready to imbibe his 
principles ; for (as I had already explained 
to the mfishtehed) my mind was made up to 
icading a new life,and endeavouring, under 
his direction, to become the mirror of a true 
Mussulman. 

** Tnthat,” said the moilah, “esteem your- 
selfas the most fortunate of men; for [ am 
jooked up to asthe pattern of the followers 
of the blessed Mahomed. In short, I may 
be called a living Koran. None pray more 
regularly than I. No one goes to the bath 
inore scrupulously, nor abstains more rigidly 
from every thing that is counted uncican, 
You will find neither silk in my dress, nor 
cold on my fingers. My ablutions are es- 
teemed the most complete of any man’s in 
the capital, and the mode of my abstersion 
the most in use. I neither smoke nor drink 
wine before men; neither do I play at 
chess, at gengifeh (cards), or any game 
which, as the law ordains, abstracts the 
mind from holy meditation. I amesteemed 
the model of tasters; and, during the mama- 
zan, give no quarter to the many hungry fel- 
lows who come to me, under various pre- 
texts, to bega remission of the strictness of 
thelaw. ‘No,’ do I say to them, ‘ die rather 
than eat, or drink, or smoke. Do hke me, 
who, rather than abate one tittle of the sa- 
‘cred ordinance, would miauage to exist from 
Jumah to Jumah (Friday) without polluung 
my lips with unlawfal food *” 

‘Although I did not applaud his tenacity 
about fasting, yet L did not fail to approve 
all he said, and threw in my exclamations so 
well in time, that I perceived he became 
almost as much pleased with me as he ap- 
peared to be with himself. 

‘“From the same devotedness to reli- 
gion,” continued he, “* Lhave ever abstained 
from taking to myself a wife, and im that 
respect | may be luoked upon as exceeding 
even the perfection of our Holy Prophet; 
who (blessings attend his beard !) had wives 
and women slaves, more even than Su/ei- 
man ibn Daotid himself. But, althoughIdo 
not myself marry, yet I ussist others in 
doing so; and it is in that particular branch 
of my duty in which I intend more espe- 
‘cially to employ you.” 


+ By my eyes,” said I, “you must com- | 
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mand me; for hitherto I am ignorant as the 
Turk in the fields.” 

‘“ You must know then,” said he, “that, 
to the scandal of religion, to the destruction 
of the law, the commerce of cowlies, or 
courtesans, had acquired such ascendancy 
in this city, that wives began to be esteemed 
as useless, Men’s houses were ruined, and 
the ordinances of the Prophet were disre- 
garded. The Shah, who isa pious prince, 
and respects the Ullemah, and who holds 
the ceremony of marriage sacred, com- 
plained to the head of the law, the mollah 
Bashi, of this subversion of all morality in 
his capital, and, with a reprimand for his 
remissness, ordered him to provide a reme- 
dy of theevil. ‘The mollah Bashi (between 
you and I, be it said) is, in every degree, 
an ass,—one who knows as much of religion 
and its duties as of Frangistan and its kings. 
But I—I, who am the mollah Nadan,—I 
suggested a scheme in which the conveni- 
ence of the public and the ordinances of the 
law are so well combined, that both may 
be suited without hindrance to either. You 
know itis lawful among us to marry for as 
long or as short a time as may be conveni- 
ent; and, in that case, the woman is called 
miti.’ ‘Why, then,’ said I to the chief 
priest, ‘why not have a sufficient number of 
such like wives in store, for those who know 
not where to seek for a companion? The 
thing is easy to be done, and Nadan the 
man to do it.’ 

‘*The mollah Bashi, who, though the 
cream of blockheads in all other cases, is 
very quick-sighted when his interest is con- 
cerned, caught at my idea, for he foresaw 
a great harvest of gain for himself.i—He 
consequently acquired possession of several 
small houses of little value, in which he has 
installed a certain number of women, who, 
through his interference, are married, in 
the character and with the privileges of mfa- 
tres, to whoever is ambitious of such a mar- 
riage; and, as both parties, on such occa- 
sion, pay hima fee, he has thus very consi- 
derably increased his revenues. So ea- 
gerly do the people marry, that he has se- 
veral mollahs at work, wholly engaged in 
reading the marriage ceremony. He has 
entirely excluded me from any share in his 
profits,—I who first suggested the plan; 
and, therefore, [ am determined to under- 
take the business myself, and thus add 
to the public convenience. But we must 
be secret, for, if the mollah Bashi was to hear 
of my scheme, he would interpose his au- 
thority, overthrow it, and perhaps have me 
expelled the city.” 

‘During tins exposure of the mollah’s 
plans, [ began to look at him from head to 
foot, and to question within myself whether 
this, in fact, could be the celebrated pillar 
of the law of whom the miashtehed, good 
man ! had spoken in such highterms. How- 
ever, [ was too new in holy life to permit 
any scruples against the fitness of such 
schemes to come across my mind; so I con- 
tinued to applaud all that Nad&n had said, 
and he continued as follows: 

‘**T have already three women in readi- 
ness, established in a small house in the 
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neighbourhood, and it is my intention y 
employ you in the search of husbands for 
them. You will frequent the caravans 
watching the arrival of merchants and 
strangers, to whom you will propose 


erais, 
Other 
Thar. 


riage, upon easierterms than the chief priest | 


can offer, and, according to the riches of 
the bridegroom, you will exact a propor. 
tionate fee. I shall not give you any wages 
because you will have opportunities of ac. 
quiring such knowledge from me, that, jp 
time, you may become a mollah yourself 
and show the road to all true believers jp 
the practices of their duty. You will finq 
every tInng provided for you in my house: 
and, now and then, opportunities will offer 
for putting something honestly into your 
pocket. Whenever my friends come to see 
me, and when they take their sham (dinner) 
with me, you will appear as my servant; on 
other occasions you may sit before me, and 
act as my scribe.” ’ 
et > ee 

Recollections of an Eventful Life, chiefly 

passed in the Army. 12mo. pp. 222, 

London, 1824. 
A LIFE passed in the British army, during 
any period of the last war, could scarcely fail 
of being eventful, It wasan age of the most ac- 
tive warfare, when we were called upon to 
fight, in succession or collectively, every na- 
tion in Europe, and to contend in every 
climes; and we were even, during some por- 
tion of the great struggle, coinpelled to draw 
the sword against the misguided subjects 
uf our sovereign. But it may, perhaps, be 
said, what can a private soldier know of the 
war, beyond hisown individual share in it?— 
Not much, certainly, so far as relates to the 
disposition or manceuvres of a battle; and 
yet a delightful narrative might be picked 
up from some of our veterans ; they perhaps 
could occasionally let us into the secrets of 
some of our victories, by telling us how they 
were acted upon in the moment of need,— 
how a word trom their colonel or captain 
reminded them of the altars and the homes 
they were contending for,—how the idea that 
‘England expected every man to do his duty, 
stimulated them. The exclamation of the 
Marquis of Anglesea, when he led _ the 
Guards to the overwhelming charge at Wa- 
terloo—the Guards that had been aspersed 
by Cobbett as mere parade suldiers—was3 
talisman that thrice-nerved their vigorous 
arms: *‘ Now for the honour of the house- 
hold troops,’ cried the gallant Paget, as he 
rushed with them to that part of the field 
where death scattered his arrows the thick 
est. When Cadogan—the brave Cadogan— 
whose dying request was that he might be 
placed in a situation to see the fight 1 
which he could no longer participate,—whel 
he led on a regiment raised principally 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow, and saw te 
French occupying astreet, in what town 
forget, resembling one in Glasgow, © 
claimed, ‘ My lads, shall we suffer them © 
gain the Gallow gate ?” his soldiers were mor 
than men,—they were resistless.—And what 
British soldier is there who could not make 
acquainted with many incidents, if not pre 
cisely such as these, at least highly interes 
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ings are romantic enough. 


‘author joined -him, and, disappointed in 


‘Indies; they, however, entered on board a 
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We confess we are fond of the simple 
ig. ~—- . ld 
annals of the poor soldier, and we wou 
orefer bis narrative, as he gives it, to the flou- 
rishes and decorations of a professed au- 
thor. Such a narrative, ° when unadorned, 
s adorned the most.’ — 

The author of this work, a ‘ Glasgow 
body’ and a soldier, but of what regiment 
Is not stated, gives a very interesting nar- 
rative of his ‘eventful life.’ We know not 
how much he is indebted to his editor, 
though we suspect not at all ; for, if he has 
polished. some parts of the narrative in a 
manner not in exact keeping with the cha- 
racter of the author, he has suffered others 
to pass which ought to have been expunged, 
—But we forget ourselves, as the editor as- 
sures us that, ‘ with the exception of a very 
few verbal alterations, no change has. been 
made in the original manuscript.’ 

The author, or hero of the work, was 
born in Glasgow, of respectable parents, 
and might have had a liberal education, had 
he thought it worth attending to. Robin- 
son Grusoe—that universal favourite of 
youth—fired his soul, as it it has done the 
souls of thousands, with a passion for ad- 
venture; he thought it a happiness to. have 
an island to one’s self, and would gladly 
have suffered. shipwreck for such an adven- 
ture. Our hero was a romantic youth, who 
used to wander alone on the mountain and 
the shore, contemplating nature’s wonders, 
and sighing to explore them; how he escap- 
ed being a poet we know not, for his feel- 
He first fell in 
love with a shepherd's life, tried it, got tired 
in two days, and quitted it in a month. 
Associating himself with a boy who robbed 
his father, to buy a share in the lottery, our 


not getting a prize, obtained some money. 
from a ereditor of his father, when they 
both set off for Grenock, determined to go 
onboard some vessel bound to Surinam, 
which he erroneously places in the West 


letter-of-marque brig. We pass over his 
sailor life, of which our author was soon 
sick; his companion was lost in the first 
Voyage, and he returned and enlisted into 
the army, and was soon choused out of his 
bounty by some older soldiers than himself, 
He, however, meets with a comrade, an ho- 
hest Irishman, named Dennis, who takes 
much interest in his fate. The regiment, or 
company, sailed for Jersey, and were there 
during the Jubilee. After remaining there 
some ume, they were ordered to embark 
or Portugal. Only six women were allow- 
ed to every hundred men to accompany 
them, and, therefore, the wives drew lots in 
the sergeant’s room :— 
rhe men of the company had gathered 
round them, to see the result, with various 
degrees of interest depicted in their counte- 
ao The proportionate number of 
> Were made with to go” or ** not to 
- Wes sagay on them. They were then 
by ecg a hat, and the women were called 
ane seniority to draw their tickets. I 
“€d round me before theybegan. It was 


in the middle with the hat in his hand, the 
women around him, with their hearts palpi- 
tating, and anxiety and suspense in every 
countenance. Here and there you would 
see the head of a married man pushed for- 
ward, from amongst the crowd, in the atti- 
tude of intense anxiety and attention. 
‘The first woman called was the ser- 
geant’s wife,—she drew ‘not to go.” It 
scemed to give little concern to any one 
but herseifand herbusband. She was not 
very well liked in the company. ‘The next 
was a corporal’s wife,—she drew ‘* to go.” 
This was received by all with nearly.as much 
apathy as.the first. She was little. beloved 
either. 
‘The next was an old hand, a most out- 
rageous virago, who thought nothing of giv- 
ing her husband a knock down when he of- 
fended her, and who used to. make great dis- 
turbance about the fire in the cooking way. 
Every one uttered their wishes audibly that 
she would lose; and her husband, if we 
could judge from his countenance, seemed 
to wish so too. She boldly plunged her 
hand into the hat, and drew out a tucket; 
on opening it, she held it up triumphantly, 
and displayed *‘ to go.” “D you,” said 
she, ‘old Meg will go yet, and live to scald 
more of you about the fireside.” Ayeneral 
murmur of disappointment ran through the 
whole. ‘ D——the old »” said some 
of them, ‘* she has the devil’s luck and her 
own.” 
‘The next in turn was the wife of a young 

man who was much respected in the com- 

any for his steadiness and good behaviour. 
| She was remarkable for her affection for her 
husband, and beloved by the whole compa- 
ny fur her modest and obliging disposition. 
She advanced, with. a palpitating heart and 
trembling hand, to decide on (what was to 
her, I believe,) her future happiness or mi- 
sery. Every one prayed for her success. 
Trembling between fear and hope she drew 
out one of the tickets, and attempted to open 
it; but her hand shook so that she could 
not do it. She handed it to one of the men 
to open.— When he opened it, his counte- 
nance fell, and he hesitated to say what it 
was. She cried out to him, in a tone of 
agony, ‘*Tell me, for God’s sake, what it 
is.” ‘Not togo,” said he, in acompassion- 








is 
ate tone of voice. —‘* Oh, God, help me! oh, 
Sandy!” she exclaimed, and sunk lifeless in 
the arms of her husband, who had sprung 
forward to her assistance, and in whose face 
was now depicted every variety of wretch- 
edness, The drawing was interrupted, and 


she was carried by her husband to his birth, 


away drinking. I slept in the birth above 

Sandy and his wife. They never went to 

bed, but sat the whole night in their birth, 

with their ouly child between them, alter- 

nately embracing their child and each other, 

and lamenting their cruel fortune. I never 

witnessed in my life such a heart-rending 

scene. The poor fellow tried tu assume 
some firmness, but in vain; some feeling 
expression from her would throw him off 
his guard, and at last his grief became quite 
uncontrollable. 

‘When the first bugle sounded, he got up 

and prepared his things. ere a new 
source of grief sprung up. In laying aside 

the articles which he intended to leave, and 
which they had used together, the idea 
seemed fixed in her mind that they would 
never use them in that way again; and, as 
she put them aside, she watered them with 
her tears. Her tea-pot, her cups, and every 
thing that they had used in common—all 
had their apostrophe of sorrow. He tried 
to persuade her to remain in the barrack, 
as we had six miles to travel to tle place of 
embarkation; but she said she would take 
the last minute in his company that. she 
could. 

‘When we arrived atthe place where we 
were to embark, 2 most distressing scene 
tovk place, in the men parting with their 
wives. Some of them, indeed, it did not 
appear to affect much; others had got 
themselves nearly. tipsy: but the most of 
them seemed to feel acutely. When Sandy's 
wife came to take her last farewell, she lost 
all government of her grief. She clung to 
him with a despairing hold. Oh, dinna, 
dinna leave me!” she cried. The vessel 
was hauling out. One of the sergeanis came 
to tell that she would have to go ashore: 
** Oh, they'll never be so hard-hearted as to 
part us,” said she; and, running aft to the 
quarter-deck, where the commanding officer 
was standing, she sunk down on her knees, 
with her child in her arms. ‘Oh, will you 
no let me gang wi’ my husband? Will ye 
tear him frae his wife and: his-wean? He 
has nae frien’s but us—nor we ony but bim 
—and, oh! will you mak’ us a’ frien’less? 
See my wee babie pleadin’ for us.” 

‘The officer felt a painful struggle be- 
tween his duty and his feelings: the tears 
came into hiseyes. She eagerly caught at 
this as favourable to her cause :—“ Oh, aye, 
I see you have a feeling heart—you’ll let 
me gang wi’ him. You have nae wife; buat, 
if you had, I am sure you wad think it unco 
hard to be torn frae her this way—and this 


wee darlin’.” ‘* My good womanpn,”’ said 





where he hung over her in frantic agony. 
By the assistance of those around her, she 
was soon recovered from her swoon; but 
she awoke only to a sense of her misery. 
The first thing she did was to look round for 
her husband; when she perceived him she 
seized his hand, and held it, as if she was 
afraid that he was going toleaveher. ‘Oh, 


her face with a look of agony and despair.’ 





. 
Rinteresting scene,—The sergeant stood 


early. The most of the single men were 


Sandy, you'll no leave me and your poor ba- | 
bic, will you?” The poor fellow looked in | 


‘We were to march the next morning | 


the officer, “I feel for you much; but my 
orders are peremptory, that no more than 
six women to each hundred men go with 
their husbands; you have had your chance 
as well as the other women; and, although 
it is hard enough on you to be separated 
from your husband, yet there are many 
more in the same predicament: and it is to- 
tally out of my power to help it.” “ Well, 
well,” said she, rising from her knees, and 
| Straining her infant to her breast, * it’s a’ 
owre wi’ us, my puir babie; this day leaves 
us friendless on the wide world.” ‘God 


| 
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will be your friend,” said I, as [ took the 
child from her until she would get into the 
boat. Sandy had stood like a person be- 
wildered, all this tine, without saying a 
word. ‘“ Farewell, then—a last farewell, 
then,” said she to him. ‘* Where’s my ba- 
bie,” she cried; I handed him to her— 
«* Give him a last kiss, Sandy.” He pressed 
the infant tu his bosom in silent agony. 
** Now a’s owre; farewell, Sandy! we'll 
maybe meet in heaven:” and she stepped 
into the boat with a wild despairing look. 
The vessel was now turning the pier, and 
she was almost out of our sight in an instant; 
but, as we got the last glimpse of her, she 
uttered a shrick, the knell of a broken 
heart, which rings in my ears at this mo- 
ment. Sandy rushed down below, and threw 
himself into one of the births, in a state of 
feeling which defies description. 
low, his wile’s forebodings were too true: 
he was amongst the first that was killed in 
Portugal! What became of her I have 
never been able to learn.” 

The troops landed at Lisbon, when, 
after remaining sonte days, our author and 
his comrades embarked for Cadiz, where 


they were placed under the coininand of | 


General Graham. He was ordered, with a 
few others, to occupy a battery, at the ex- 
tremity of a point of land stretching out 
from Porto Real to the bay opposite to Pun- 
tales. The duty here was excessive, and, 
as the place was important, the French 
were very active to possess If, erecting 
formidable batteries in front :— 

‘At lust, when every thing was prepared, 
they commenced their operations one mght 
by blowing up the houses which had hi- 
therto masked the batteries. [ was out on 
picquet at the time; and we perceived 
them moving round a large fire which they 
had kindled. We suspected that they de- 
signed to attack us, and our suspicious were 
¢oo0n verified; for, in a short time after, they 
gave a salute of grape-shot, which ploughed 
the earth on every side of us; but this was 
only a prelude. A volley of red-hot shot, 
at the Spanish man-of-war, succeeded, which 
get her on fire, and obliged her to slip her 
cable, and drop down the bay. Avolley of 
two more of the same kind scattered our 
yun-hoats, and we were then left to bear 
the brunt of the battle alone. Now it be- 
gan inearnest. Five or six batteries, mount- 
ing in all about twenty guns, and eight or 
ten mortars, opened their tremendous 
mouths, vomiting forth death and destruc- 
tion, The picquet was called in. 

‘There was a number of spare fascions 
pied ap on the seacface of the battery, 
amongst which, for the want of room in thc 
bomb-proof, we formed huts. 
these | lodged. They had been set on fire 
bya shell that fell amongst them ; and, when 
IT entered the fort, the Spanish labourers 
were busy throwing them into the sea. I 
ran to try to save my knapsack, with the 
little treasure which [ had gained; but it 
was too late—hut and all had been tossed 
over: there was no help for it. I did not 
know how soon IT might be thrown over 
also. 1 was called tomy gun, and had no 


Poor fel- | 


ln one of 





more time to think on the subject. They 
were now plying us so fast with shell, that 
I saw six or eight in the air over us at once, 

‘Death now began to stalk about in the 
most horrid forms. The large shot were 
almost certain messengers where they struck. 
The first man killed was a sailor who be- 
longed to the Temeraire, seventy-four. The 
whole of his face was carried away. It was 
a horrid-looking wound. He was at the 
same gun with me. ‘Ah! what will we do 
with him?” said I to a seaman next me. 
‘Let him lie there,” was the reply. ‘‘ We 
have no time to look after dead men now.” 
At that time I thought it a hardened ex- 
pression; but this was my first engagement, 
Not so with the tar: he had been well used 
to them. 

‘The French soon acquired a fatal pre- 
cision with their shot, sending them = in 
through our embrasures, killing and wound- 
ing men every volley. I was on the left of 
the gun, at the front wheel. We were run- 
ning her up after loading. I-had stooped 
to take a fresh purchase, a cannon-ball 
whistled in through the embrasure, carried 
the forage-cap off my head, and struck the 
man behind me on the breast, and he fell to 
rise no more.’ 

‘The carnage was now dreadful; the 
ramparts became strewed with the dead and 
wounded; and blood, brains, and mangled 
limbs lay scattered in every direction: but 
our men’s spirits and enthusiasm seemed to 
rise with the danger. The artillery officer 
stood on the platform, and, when he re- 
ported any of our shot taking place, a cheer 
followed, and “ at it again, my heroes,” was 
the exclamation from every mouth. When 
any of our comrades fell, it exeited no visi- 
ble feeling but revenge. ‘ Now for a reta- 
liating shot” was the word: every nerve 
was strained to lay the gun with precision; 
and, if it took effect, it was considered that 
full justice was done to their memory. 

‘ We had a traversing gun in the angle of 
the battery, which had done great execu- 
tion. The artillery sergeant commanded 
her, and they were plying her with great vi- 
gour. Inthe course of the day, however, 
as the man was returning the sponge after a 
shot, and the cartridge in the hand of ano- 
ther, ready to reload, a thirty-two-pound 
shot from the French entered her muzzle, 
she rebounded, and struck the sergeant 
with her breech on the breast, and knocked 
him over insensible. The shot had entered 
so far that she was rendered useless, and 
abandoned. 

‘The action was kept up the whole of 
that day, during which we bad lost the best 
and bravest of our men. Our guns had 
been well directed at first; but, towards 
evening, the most of the artillery who had 
commanded them had been either killed or 
wounded; and the direction of them was 
then taken by men who knew little about it. 
The consequence was, that much ammuni- 
tion was used to little purpose. The artil- 
lery-soldier at the gun next to me was kill- 
ed, and two men, equally ambitious for | 
what the V considered the ‘post ot honour, 
quarrelled about it. From high words it 
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came to blows‘ but the dispute was soon 
settled, for a shell, falling between them 
at that moment, burst, and quieted them 
for ever.’ 

The firing recommenced next mornin 
with day-light, and the precision the 
French had attained with their shot was 
very remarkable :— 

‘ We had a flag-staff of the usual size; 





on which was hoisted the Spanish tolours . 


They had cut it across with a cannoneba}}- 
it was repaired, and again replaced; by¢ 
was not five minutes up, when another 
shot brought it down again. This occurrin 
four or five times successively, gave preat 
offence to the sailors, who attributed aij 
that we had suffered to fighting under the 
Spanish flag, and swore that if the union 
jack was up in its place, the French would 
not bring it down so easily. ‘* There's 
that b——y Spanish flag down again,” 
said one of the tars. . “ D it, Jack, | 
have got our boat’s ensign here—let me 
go, and ’ll soon run it up.” ' He wet, 
and assisted in repairing the flag-staff: 
but, instead of again bending the Spanish 
flag to the halliards, he put the English 
in place of it. 

‘A general huzza greeted its appearance, 
“Now, d—— it, we’ll beat the French 
dogs” said the seaman ; but the cheering 
had attracted the notice of the command: 
ant, and he ordered it to be hauled down 
again. Never was an order so reluctantly 
obeyed. In a few minutes a shot cut 
through the flag-staff. ‘There it goes 
down again ;”?—** Oh, d————-,,”” was the 
surly reply, ‘let it lie there;” and 
there it lay: for no one would meddle 
with it. ‘Better to fight without a flag at 
all, than under such ab y treacher- 
ous flag as that,” said an old sailor. “I 
never could bear it, unless when I saw it 
flying at the mast head of an enemy.” 

‘A shell fell, about the same time, at 
the magazine door. A blanket was the 
only partition between it and the powder. 
We were sure all was over, that it was im- 
possible but the. magazine would be 
blown up. We stvod in awful suspense 
for the few seconds between its fall and 
bursting—it burst—and we already ime 
gined ourselves intheair; but, fortunately, 
it did not communicate with the powder. 

The fort was found untenable, and the 
few British soldiers that remained ordered 








to embark :— 


‘A number of the men, who had been 
killed, were lying onthe ramparts. Some 
of them of the same regiment to whieh I 
belonged. We resolved on giving them 
some sort of burial, as the last kind office 
we could perform. We gathered them 
into a temporary hut, which had been 
built of mud, and, throwing it down over 
them, “Sleep there, brave comrades, 
said we, ‘far distant and ignorant of your 
fate is the wife or mother who would have 
composed your mangled limbs.” Hur 
ried and rude was their burial, and 4 
heartfelt sigh all their requiem; but it Ws 
a thousand times more valuable than all 
the ostentatious trappings of affected woe 
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After remaining seven months in Cadiz 
the regiment re-einbarked for Lisbon, 
and ‘oined the third division of the army, 
when they encamped near Torres Vedras. 
While at Cadaciera— _ oe 

‘A peasant entered it, driving a flock 
cf sheep before him. In a moment, a 
race was made amongst them by some of 
the soldiers. Others, stimulated by their 
example, followed, and, in afew minutes, 
officers and men promiscuously could be 
seen scrambling for the mutton. Dennis 
joined the throng, and had seized one of 
them, at the same moment that an officer 
of the Irish regiment in the brigade made 
agraspatit. ‘Give me that sheep, sir,” 
said the officer in an authoritative tone. 
«Arrah, be aisy, honey,” said Dennis; 
«kill a Hessian for yourself, if you 
lase.’—A common expression among 
brishmen. I asked Dennis what it meant. 
He said that, during the rebellion, a num- 
ber of Hessian soldiers hac been landed 
in Ireland, and an ‘* United nan,” having 
shot one of them, was busy plundering 
him, when one of his comrades came and 
asked a share. ‘ Kill a Hessian for your 
sclf, my gay fellow,” was the reply.’ 

It is well known that, in the early part 
of the Peninsular campaign, the British 
army was not remarkable for its discipline, 


_and the Scotch regiment, like others, was 
guilty of excesses, of which the affair of 


the sheep was one instance. On the Sun- 
day following, after the chaplain had left 
his station, General Picton took his place: 

‘I could not deny,’ says our author, 
‘that I felt a prejudice against him, and 


. his countenance did not doit away ; for it 
_had asternand gloomy expression, which, 


added to a very dark complexion, made it 
howay prepossessing ; but, when he open- 


ed his mouth, and began to pour forth a 


torrent ofabuseon us for our conduct, and 
his dark eye flashed with indignation, as 
he recapitulated our errors, hope wither- 


_ ing fled, and mercy sighed farewell.”? He 


wound up the particular part of his speech 
addressed to us with—*‘* You are a disgrace 
fo your moral country, Scotland!” ‘That 
had more weight than all his speech. It 
sunk deep in our hearts. ‘To separate a 
Scotchman from his country—to tell him 
he was unworthy of it—is next to taking 
away his life. 

‘But General Picton was not the cha- 
facter which we, by prejudice, were led 
fothink him. Convinced of the baneful 
effects of allowing his men to plunder, he 


- Set his face sternly against it, but, in other 


respects, he was indulgent ; and, although 
no man could blame with more severity 
When occasion required, he was no nig- 
Sard of his praise when it was deserved. 
othing could surpass his calm intrepidi- 
ty and bravery in danger; and _ his pre- 
sence in battle had the effect of a talisman, 
* much had his skill and valour gained 
'€ confidence of the men under his com- 
Mand. 
narrate ier-author only continues his 
of 1311 e Oo the opening of the campaign 
{ » andwe are sure our readers will, 


with us, regret that he has not seen more 
service ; or, if seen, that he has not de- 
scribed it. Perhaps he has not had time 
to continue his narrative, for we find he 
is still a soldier, and has recently sailed 
for a foreign station. Hlowever much he 
may have neglected his education in early 
life, it will be seen that it is very superior 
to that of a private soldier, if such he re- 
ally continues. ‘The scenes which he de- 
scribes are such as must have occurred to 
thousands as well as himself; but there 
are few persons, officers or men, who 
would have described them with so much 
force, nature, and simplicity, as our Glas- 
gow soldier; and they must be captious 
critics indeed who would censure so cre- 
ditable and so successful an attempt to be- 
guile the tedium of a military life as this 
work exhibits. 
HO 

Rivington’s Annual Register ; or, a View of 

the History, Politics, and Literature of 

the Year 1822. pp. 987. London, 1824. 
ANNUAL registers are among the very few 
works of long establishment which have 
nor been superseded, or even much en- 
croached upon, by more modern periodi- 
cals; not that we mean to say they are 
perfect and incapable of improvement, but 
there is a sterling merit about them, 
which will always secure them a place in 
every good library,—a fidelity in their nar- 
ratives, a soundness in their views, which 
will ever render them valuable as works 
of reference. 

The volume of Rivington’s Annual Re- 
gister just published does not differ in 
plan or arrangement from the volumes for 
the two preceding years, of which we 
spoke favourably: the historical retrospect 
is done with as much care; the chronicle 
as copious; and the state papers as nu- 
merous and as valuable. ‘The philosophi- 
cal and literary miscellany presents an in- 
teresting panorama of the progress of lite- 
rature and science during the year; but 
the literary selections from new works are 
not.so numerous. Of thetone of political 
feeling in which the editor writes, a short 
extract from the preface will furnish an 
example :— 

‘ Of the foreign history for the present 
year, the progress of the Greek insurrec- 
tion forms the most interesting feature. It 
will be seen that that people continued to 
maintain the contest they had so daringly 
provoked, with a gallantry not unwortby 
of their cause, or of the name, which is 
their only inberitance. We donot know 
that we are quite prepared to controvert 
the political expediency which induces 
the nations of Europe to stand altogether 
apart from this struggle ; but surely never 
was interest of that kind consulted at a 
greater sacrifice of all the sympathies, 
whether national or religious, which have 
hitherto so naturally and so powerfully in- 
fluenced the political arrangements of Eu- 
rope. We see an European people con- 
tending against a Tartar tribe, which, after 
four hundred years’ encampment in Greece 








(to use a phrase that has already been 


employed, and with singular happiness, 
to describe the position preserved by the 
Turks in their conquered territories), yet 
retain all the distinctive physiognomy of 
their barbarian origin—we see a Christian 
people struggle to rescue our common 
religion from the daily contumely of an 
abominable superstition—we see the de- 
scendants of a nation illustrious emg 
all others in the annals of human intellect, 
struggling to deliver a land thus sanctified 
with every association, whether of wis- 
dom, or valour, or virtue, or genius, that 
can demand our reverence and our grati- 
tude, and from whence comes the — 
spring of European civilization itself, 
from under the hoofs of a brutish horde, 
with whom ferocity is virtue, and igno- 
rance religion. It evidently now rests 
with the powers of Europe to put an easy 
end toa state of things, the existence of 
which has long been a scandal to Christen- 
dom ; and if the Greeks, after they have 
thus half regained their emancipation, are 
suffered to be again trampled down un- 
der this hopeless barbarism, the rulers of 
the present day will incur, in the judg- 
ment of the wise and good of this and fu- 
ture ages, a responsibility from which the 
sanction of all the diplomatic congresses 
that ever assembled would go but little 
way to absolve them.’ 

‘Such, we are persuaded, are the feelings 
o fevery friend to liberty, humanity, or 
the arts, in the civilised world, 


——H+@eoe-— 


The Chronicle of 1823. 18mo. pp. 36. Lon- 
don, 1824. 
Tue plan of this work is good—the execu- 
tion but indifferent. The manner in which 
it is got up does credit to the taste of the 
publisher, but the price at which it is 
charged will not establish his character for 
liberality ;—a sheet of compilation for a 
shilling is high treason to this copper age: 
but we advise the editor to proceed, and 
we doubt not he will soon be enabled to af- 
ford three times as much for money, and 
inake a handsome sum into the bargain. 
This work is divided into four parts :— 
Remarkable Occurrences; Memorabilia in 
Literature, Science, Philosophy, and the 
Arts; Popular Literature; Obituary of Liy- 
ing Characters. The first list is, certainly, 
not well selected, for, although a public 
meeting agreeing to a petition proposed by 
Mr, Cobbett may be a remarkable uc- 
currence, we cannot think there is any 
thing very remarkable in the opening of the 
King’s Theatre, the production of the farce 
of Simpson andCo., the consecration of 
Stepney Church, or a county meeting peti- 
tioning about agricultural distress ;—and yet 
all these ‘ remarkables’ occur in the first two 
pages. Several of the articles are too brief 
to convey any satisfactory information. 
Thus, under date of February 6, we read, 
‘The Turks defeated by the Greeks;’ but 
where, how, or to what extent, we knaw 
not. Again, ‘The King of France resolved 
to increase his navy’—conveys as little real 





information as if he said he resolved to take 
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chocolate for breakfast instead of coffee: | 
The Memorabilia in Literature contain little | 
worth recording. We are certainly not 
much the wiser for being told that a ‘ Plan 
for a new Meteorological Society was pub- 
lished in The Monthly Magazine.’ By the 
bye, 
Ww ith the editor, and is often dragged for- 
ward in order to give it a puff a the ex- 
pense of other periodicals. The depart- 
meuts of Popular Literature and the Obitu- 
ary are very poor: and, after all, we can 
ouly consider a work of this kind useful asa 
sort of index to an Annual Register, 
— 4 Oo 


ARCTIC ZOOLOGY. 


We quote the following article, on Arctic 


Zovlogy, from The Edinburgh Literary Ga- 
zette, a journal that is in the continual habit 
of borrowing from us, without showing equal 


liberality : — 
THE WERNERIAN SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


At a meeting of the Wernerian Society of 
Edinburgh, held on Saturday last (10th 
inst.), specimens of the quadrupeds col- 
lected by Captains Parry and Franklin, and 
Dr. Richardson, were exhibited, and an ac- 
count of the animals collected during the 
overland Arctic expedition was read by 
that intrepid and intelligent fellow traveller 
of the celebrated Capt. Franklin, Dr. Ri- 
chardson. It is understood that the Uni- 


~versity of Edimburgh has the first selection 


from these: present collections, a preference 
which must be highly gratifying to all those 
who take an interest in the Scottish nation- 
al collection, and which, we believe, has 
Leen secured to this univ ersity, not only 
from the justice of compensating to her for 
having had only the second choice out of 
former collections, but also as a tribute due 
to the celebrity of our professor of natural 
history, who is unquestionably the most 


‘eminent in that branch of science of all Bri- 


tish naturalists. ‘These specimens were not 
all comprehended in the memoir read by 
Dr, Richardson, but he knew them all, and 
very obligingly answered several questions, 
proposed to him, relative to those animals 


“which had been collected in the naval Arc- 


tic expedition. 
An account of two or three of the qua- 
drupeds collected during the overland Arc- 


‘tic expedition had been read to the society 


on a former day, and Dr. Richardson took 
up the memoir from the place where it had 
been broken off. He began with the 
Wolverine, an animal strongly allied to the 
fox, wolf, ‘and dog-tribe; he discussed this 
apparently intermingled class of animals at 
considerable length, though in so low a tone 


of voice, that we had a stood deal of diffi- | 


culty, at first, in hearing what he said. 
Amongst other things, we particularly no- 
ticed a circumstance which he related re- 
specting the mode in which the Arctic dogs 


hunt an animal which, from its size, they | 


may be afraid of attacking. They approach 
it gradually and cautiously in a semicircle ; 
if the anmmal show no symptoms of fear, 
they pause; if, on the contrary, it appears 


- terrified, they drive it about till it is ex- 


' 
this said Monthly i is a great favourite 


‘hausted, when they attack it, and easily 
overcome it. 

The hair of the wolverine was dark 
| brow ny long, and wiry; on the sides, near to 
the tail, it had a yellowish tinge. The tail 
was short, and furnished with longer hair ; 
the ears short. 

The next animal described by Dr. Ri- 
chardson was the Arctic Fox. Of this spe- 
cies three specimens were produced, to 

show the varieties in the colour and appear- 
ance of the fox, at diiferent periods of the 
year. ‘The winter clothing of these animals 
is white; and Dr. Richardson observed that 
this alteration happened, not frum a change 
of the hair, but from a change of its colour. 
In winter, the soles of the feet of this ani- 
mal are covered with a thick coat of hair, 
which, by some naturalists, seems to have 
been considered to be a sufficient charac- 
teristic to constitute a specit fic difference 
between the Arctic and the more southerly 
fox. We should, however, regard it only as 
forming a variety, not a species, in the same 
way as the feather-legged bantam chaunti- 
cleer is only a variety of the naked-legged, 
Highlander-like, common fowl. 

The skins of these foxes form a valuable 
and considerable article of commerce. 

The next animal mentioned by Dr. Ri- 
chardson was the Mouse ; several specimens 
were placed on the table. ‘These mice are 
ahout the size of our cammon Hanoverian 











rat; the body looks round and fat, the head 


| is roundish, the snout not being pointed, as 


in our mice; the feet are short; but the 
most remarkable feature which characterises 
this mouse is its tail: this member, so pro- 
minent and conspicuous a one in all the rat 
and mouse family (whether in town or coun- 
try), with which we have hitherto been ac- 
quaited, 1s most particularly short in the 
mouse of fiudson’s Bay; in short, it seems 
rather to have been appointed for the pur- 
pose of showing the spot to which tails are 
usually affixed, and by way of an apology 


for the absence of that lengthy appendage, | 


than to have been intended for one. This 
mouse much resembles the mole, in the 
shape and size of the body and tail, but not 
any other particulars. 

Dr. Richardson stated that, occasionally, 
very numerous bodies of these short-tailed 


| mice were seen travelling over the ice, and 


darkening it in large spots; for what purpose, 
or in what direction they were rambling, we 
did not learn; but it is probable that want 
of food occasions such migrations. Similar 
excursions have been noticed in other places, 

The next animal presented to the atten- 


| tion of the society was a species of Marmot, 


called Arctomys Parr yil, This was a very 
beautiful little animal, with a body some- 


| what larger than that of our common squir- 
} 


rel. The colour of the fur was a light 
| brown, slightly but thickly spotted over the 
| back with white indistinct spots. The eyes 
| were large and prominent; the head rather 
| roundish. 
|the year, were found the fruit of the cran- 

“berry ; ; at another, the seeds of a polygo- 

‘num, and some other seeds. Its cry some- 
| what resembles the sound of a watchman’s 


In its stomach, at one period of 








— 
rattle; and the Esquimaux call it the ‘sj. 
sic,’ —a name formed by an ¢ attempt to con. 
vey a notion of the sound ejaculated by the 
creature; in the same way as was adopted, 
if we remember rightly, by J Aristophanes, in in 
his imitation of the songs of frogs in their 
springtide water-parties—‘ Ko-ax, ko-ax! 
This animal, when alarmed, apreade Out the 
hairs of its tail, which is about t! iree Inches 
long. 

Doctor Richardson then proceeded to 
the Cervus Taranaus (the Reindeer), and 
described a greater variety in the growth and 
shape of the horns than we had any previ- 
ous idea of. The growth of these excres 
cences, In most animals, appears to be re. 
gulated by established laws, and the horns, 
froin sire to son, assume the same shape 
and fashion. In this species Of deer we are 
informed that our travellers observed very 
considerable variations in that extraordi- 
nary ornament. The rein-deer is so well 
known in this country, since Mr. Bullock's 
exertions to procure and exhibit them, that 
we need not say any more about it. One 


| particular we cannot omit, which belongs 


more especially to the science of gastrono- 
my, though it is not yet publicly known in 
this country, nor even in France—so cele- 
brated for her progress in this study; but, 
were it known, we fear that it could not be 
conveniently practised in Great Britain, in 
consequence of the immense expense of im- 
porting the animal alive, In detailing the 
uses of the rein-deer, Dr. Richardson told 
his audience that the natives used every 
part of the body as food, and that they car- 
ried their epicurism so far as to eat the con- 
tents of the stomach. They seemed to ima- 
gine that the lichens which had been masti- 
cated by the deer, and partialiy decomposed 
by the action of the gastric juice of this 
most interesting animal, were thereby ren- 
dered more fit, proper, and digestible for 
the use of man.—Chacun a son gout. 

Dr. Richardson then named a very singu- 
lar fact relative to the period of these an- 
mals shedding their horns. It would ap- 
pear that the most usual season for theit 
sustaining that loss is the autumn; but he 
said that some of them had been observed 
to retain their horns so late as February, 
and, if we mistake not very much, some 
examples were not wanting of their contl- 
nuing till May. 

The Musk-Ox was the next quadruped 
with an account of which the society was 
favoured by Dr. Richardson. When 4 
herd of these animals is fired at, if the hunts 
man keep himself well conceale: 1, they ima- 
gine the noise to be thunder, and crowd 
close together; but if, by the excellence o! 
their smell, which sense they possess i 
great acuteness, or by other means, they 
discover a human being, they immediately 
disperse. It ‘occasionally happens that 4 
wounded musk-ox will turn on the huntet, 
and endeavour to make a very violent a 
tack on him: in this case, the hunter will be 
perfectly safe, if, with a little activity ¢ and 
much presence of mind, he starts on one 
side, and takes the opportunity of stabbing 
the disappointed ox as he rages past him. 


——~— 
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In speaking of the Musk-Rat (which did 
not forma part of Dr. Richardson's me- 
moit), he said that he supposed the musky 
odour to be emitted from all parts of its 
skin, and that it was only at particular pe- 
yiods of the year that the animal was ob- 
serred to have avery strong scent. This 
rat is nearly as large as our common cat, 
and must indeed be a most formidable in- 
mate of any house, if its habits were like 
those of our common rat, anil its resolution 
jucreased in proportion to the se. 

JTwo specimens of White Hare were 
shown,—one from Scotland, the other from 
the Arctic Regions. They were exhibited 
together for the purpose of allowing the 
comparisons to bemade. The latter speci- 
men was rather larger than the Scottish va- 
riety; in general it was a stouter-made ani- 
mal; the tail was longer and larger; the 
face appeared more full; the ears thicker 
and more covered with fur; the fur itself 
was much thicker all over the body; it 
seemed also to be rather longer, and was, 
beyond all comparison, finer and softer. 
It would be undoubtedly one of the most 
valuable white furs that could be brought 
into the market, if it could be procured in 


‘sullicient abundance to form an object of 


commercial enterprise. We understand that 
cur countrymen have scarcely yet reached 
ihe country where this valuable species of 
white hare exists in abundance. 

Several other animals, also, not included 
i the account written by Dr. Richardson, 
were produced, for the purpose of hearing 
such observations from that distinguished 
traveler as his experience might enable 





‘him to make; but as we must, unfortanately, 


hasten to conclude this articie, we are un- 
der the necessity of passing them over in 
silence, 

We hear that Dr. Richardson will, in 
proceediag with th.s subject, read an ac- 
count.of the fishes collected by our disiin- 
guished countrymen, in the Polar Regions, 
at the next meeting of the society. 





~_——__ 
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ORIGINAL, 


ENIGMAS IN PROSE, 
No. I. 

No one 1s more addicted to reflection 
than myseif!, and yet the giddy and un- 
renecting are those who are most ate 
tached to me, and find most delight in 
my society. As I am always sincere, | 
will not attempt to palliate my defects 
or represent myself a whit better than 
I really am: and will, therefore, readily 
admit that 1 have one very unfashion- 
able fault—one which should almost 
exclude me from good company—I 
mean that of speaking the truth, with- 
out flattery or disguise. I make no 
ae of bluntly telling an antiquated 
Ace | she ought to resign her pre- 
he IS, * the gay world, to younger 
ch iS. speak to a duchess or a 

Lambermaid with equal frankness and 





candour, for a coronet will not bribe 
me to flattery. It may be thought that 
this plain-dealing must gain me many 
enemies; but, strange to say, however 
much those to whom I utter unpleasant 
truths may be chagrined, they either 
find me so useful, or my society so 
agreeable, that they still put up with 
my insolence. Many, indeed, seem 
not in the least to give heed to my coun- 
sels, and, though | am perpetually tell- 
ing them that they are ugly and devoid 
of attractions, instead of paying atten- 
tion to me, they very comfortably per- 
suade themselves that I must be quite 
mistaken. Among those who are al- 
ways most ready to contradict me, are 
certain persons called lovers ; 
people—who, by the bye, are the most 
crack-brained enthusiasts in the world— 
will even, if I declare, in the most un- 
qualified terms, that a lady is no beau- 
ty, instantly swear to her that she is a 
divinity, a Venus, a grace—for nothing 
less will serve their views: it is to 
no purpose that I protest that they 
are poetical and deal largely in fiction ; 
people, 1 find, like agreeable lies 
better than unpleasant truths — aznsi 
va le monde! Though 1 am, as you 
may take my word for it, sincere 
and plain-dealing, I am yet very 
capricious in my looks, which, like 
the rest of the world, I always ac- 
commodate tomy company. My coun- 
tenance is perpetually shifting; for, al- 
though, as I have before said, no flat- 
terer, I uniformly imitate the air, looks, 
and gestures of those who converse 
with me. What is, perhaps, still more 
extraordinary is that, let me look ever 
so handsome, | never excite the least 
jealousy or envy, even in those most 
addicted to such mean passions. On 
the contrary, I may safely aver that no- 
where is beauty beheld with greater 
complacency and satisfaction than in 
me; it is then that the beholder is 


that no one will avow the happiness he 


great, but will rather affect to find lit- 
tle enjoyment in my society. In pub- 
lic, to be sure, people generally slight 
me, or, at least, take very little notice 
of me; and yet it has frequently hap- 
pened that, in the gayest society, and 
even while conversing with his mistre:s, 
many a fine gentleman has been seen 
to eye me with apparently as much 
pleasure and attention as his inamorata. 

As an artist, | am vain enough to 
imagine I am unrivalied by the greatest 





masters, for | copy every object that is 


these | 


really delighted—yet such is the per-| 
verseness and ingratitude of mankind, | 


| 
feels in gazing on me, be it ever so| 





placed before me, with a verity and na- 
turalness that cannot be exceeded. And 
yet | know not whether I may justly so 
name myself, for nature alone is my in- 
structress, or, rather, it is she who 
works in me.—But persons in mas- 
querade should not be too loquacious, 
or they betray themselves at once :—I 
will, therefore, not drop another hint as 
to my real character, although I am 
afraid that I have long ago been disco- 
vered, L. G. 
—__—8-4§ oe 
THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sin,—Anxious to protect a most valu- 
able institution from the effects of per- 
haps unintentional misrepresentation, I 
take the liberty of making a few obser- 
vations on an account, which appeared 
in one of the daily papers of the last 
week, of the proceedings at the annual 
meeting of the governors of the Asylum 
for the Support and Education of the in- 
digent Deaf and Dumb; and, by selecting 
The Literary Chronicle as the medium 
of my remarks, 1 consider that I shall 
introduce this very interestirg and use- 
ful institution to the particular notice 
of a large portion,of the friends of lite- 
rature, who will naturally feel a lively 
concern for its prosperity. 

Among the numerous charitable in- 
stitutions of modern times, perhaps none 
has excited more general interest than 
the one which teaches the use of lan- 
guage to that singular aad pitiable class 
of our fellow creatures, who, from their 
want of hearing, are naturally incapa- 
ble of attaining it by the ordinary me- 
thod of instruction. The institution, 
which, it appears, has already been the 
means of imparting this inestimable 
blessing—this distinguishing character- 
istic of the human race—to nearly etght 
hundred of the objects of its benevo- 
lence, was commenced in the year 1792, 
by the admission of six pupils. But 
such has been the promptitude with 
which the numerous and powerful ap- 
peals to the public in its behalf have 
been answered, that the yearly admis- 
sions, for some time past, have amount- 
ed to nearly fifty. 

The present asylum, which was 
erected from a fund raised specffically 
for that purpose, and which has been 
since twice enlarged, is adapted for the 
reception of two hundred of these un- 
fortunate children; and more than that 
number are now continually under in- 
struction. The admissions are half- 
yearly, by the election of the governors 
at large. The children are kept in the 
asylum five years, and at the expiration 
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of that time an apprentice fee of £10 is 
given to masters approved by the com- 
mittee, 

It was not supposed, prior to the 
commencement of this institution, that 
the malady which it was intended to 
ameliorate was so exteusive as it has 
proved to be: much less was it imagin- 
ed that, in many instances, there ex- 
isted two, three, four, or even FIVE, 
children in the same family, suffering 
under this melancholy calamity ! 

Having thus given an outline of the 
nature and progress of this institution, 
permit me to call your attention to the 
erroneous account to which I have al- 
luded. It is there stated that there are 
nine thousand governors; and ina let- 
ter inserted in the same paper, of a 
subsequent day, signed ‘an old sub- 
scriber,’ it is taken for granted that the 
annual income of the society is conse- 
quently 9000 guineas. Now, any one 
who will be at the trouble of counting 
the names in the printed list of its go- 
vernors (life as well as annual*), will 
find the total number to be about 6850. 
Of these, about 2150 are governors for 
life; Jeaying only 4700 annual govern- 
ors. If, however, this institution re- 
sembles others which are supported by 
voluntary contributions, the subscrip- 
tions of many of the annual governors 
must be in arrear, and a considerable 
deduction from the number printed 
should be made on this account: so 
that the real number of annual sub- 
scribers must be more than one half 








short of 9009. ' Now a word or two as 
to the other, description of governors. 
Those individuals who have preserved | 
and examined the printed documents | 
issued, from time to time, by the com- | 
mittee of the institution, as I have done, | 
will be aware that a very considerable 
number of the 2150 life governors be- 
came so prior to the erection of the pre- 
sent asylum, in the year 1809:—no 
less a sum than £15,550 having been 
raised for that particular purpose, in 
life subscriptions and donations, and 
the same privileges which were pos- 
sessed by subscribers to the fund for 
general purposes have been guaranteed 
to those who contributed to the building 
fund, 

I have understood, Mr. Editor, that 
some benevolent individuals have with- 
drawn their subscriptions from the in- 
stitution, because its committee do not 
publish a yearly statement of its income 
and expenditure; but I much fear that 





# Ten guineas in one payment constitutes a 
life governor, and one guinea annually an an- 





nuab governor. 


a far greater number, from a change of 
circumstances, or a desire to befriend 
other institutions, have made this omis- 
sion a pretext for withdrawing thezr aid. 
I greatly regret that so numerous and 
afflicted a class of beings as the indigent 
deaf and dumb should be deprived of a 
single friend by such a circumstance ; 
but 1 am by no means disposed to con- 
demn its managers for not heretofore 
printing a statemeut, which they have 
considered might be injurious rather 
than beneficial to the charity, on the 
ground of legacies; inasmuch as some 
benevolent individuals, seeing the in- 
stitution possessed of a few thousand 
pounds’ stock, might be induced to dis- 
regard its claims to their notice. 

1 have been a subscriber for many 
years, and have had frequent opportu- 
nities of witnessing the zeal of the com- 
mittee for the lasting prosperity of the 
charity, which has, indeed, become so 
well known, that their conduct is gene- 
rally considered as a model for the imi- 
tation of similar societies. To their ac- 
tivity and judicious. management this 
extraordinary institution certainly owes 
its present flourishing state; and I am 
convinced that its friends will cordially 
unite with me in wishing God speed to 
their benevolent and disinterested exer- 
tions. FIAT JUSTITIA, 

Jan, 21, 1824. 

——++9+e— 
CALEDONIAN TOUR IN 1823. 
BY AN OXONIAN. 
(Concluded from p. 43.) 


INVERNESS is a town possessed of little | 


beauty besides its situation; it has a 
bridge of seven arches over the Ness. 
Hardly any remains of the old castle 
wall are visible; a building, which has 
a spire like a church, is used for the 
purpose of confining culprits,—in other 
words, a prison, ‘The adjoining hill of 
Craig Phadric presents an interesting 
coup-d’ceil from the opposite bank of 
the river. Inverness is more interesting 
to me from its being connected, by re- 
collections of former days, as the capi- 
tal of a region which has given birth 
to numerous ancestors, many of whom, 
like brave clansmen, unsheathed their 
swords on the neighbouring moor in 
defence of their exiled prince. The 
Fall of Fyers is an inconsiderable sheet 
of water, though the dimensions are 
higher than those of Niagara; it pre- 
sents no very extraordinary cascade, ex- 
cepting after rainy weather. Beneath 
it, near the edge of the lake, stands the 
house of Fraser, of Tyers. The gene- 
ral’s hut is a small inn, but contaius ex- 
cellent accommodation. The influence 


eS 
of that inebriating spirit, the mountajy 
dew, is frequent'y felt here, and visitog 
should be careful not to increase they 
libations, if they wish to avert the so 
riferous effects of that lethargic specie 
of Highland whiskey. 


Embark on board the vapouring 
boat, and proceed for Fort Augustus 
on the surface of the Caledonian Canal, 
which is intended to join three lakes 
(The St. Lawrence, in Canada, joing 
five lakes of fresh water, which are 
complete inland seas; and Lake Sy. 
perior is larger than the: Caspian). {t 
has numerous. locks. at Fort Augustus, 
The banks of Lochness are very moun. 
tainous, and numerous sheep were the 
-chief objects visible on them. A High. 
land piper plays various plaintive ain 
as we satlalong the tide. -‘ Fair play, 


tune. Ithink it admits of doubt whe. 
ther the solemn drone of the Phrygian 
crooked pipe, on which the votaries of 
Cybele performed, was more interesting 
than that of the Highland bagpipe,— 
the latter is certainly more national: 
there: is something enchanting in the 
deep melodious sound which issues 
from the interior of that instrument. 
Fort Augustus is a small outport, and 
contains an armoury, but mounts no 
guns; it is entirely commanded from 
/neighbouring eminences. It fell asa 


rebellion :— 


‘Fort Augu’s, too,.they did attack, 

And, in short time, beat it to wrack; 

Three companies of Guise’s therein, 

’Gainst Highland fury net worth a pin.” 
The adjoining village cannot boast of 
much accommodation; the landlord of 
the inn, who is a very surly sort of he- 
ing, g 
duty by the application of that very 
forcible. argumentum—a cane to his 
broad shoulders—from the hand of a 
traveller, who lodged there. —Proceed 
in the Vapourer towards Fort William: 
on the left appear the high and rugged 
ridges of Corryarrak; it was not fat 
from this inhospitable mountain that the 
unfortunate Charles wandered, after hys 
affecting interview with Lochiel, 2 
Lochaber, accompanied by Glenaladale 
and Captain Macrow, and a few other 
followers, in his endeavours to escape 
the pursuit of the soldiers, after the dis 
aster at Culloden; and here the attach- 
ment of the Highlanders was shows, 
who brought him loads of provisio?s 
‘meat and salt, bread and snished) 
from Fort Augustus. Fine view 
M‘Donald of Glengary’s House, on the 





borders of Loch Lochy. Arrive in the 


Highland Laddie,’ seems the favourite 


.crifice to the Highlanders during. the 


was only brought to a sense of his 
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— . . . 
pourhood of Fort William at night: 
ass over a wet morass, and arrive at a 
ferry, which 1s crossed by a leaky boat 
not onlike Charon’s—wnat a pity It 1s 
xot aso formed of leather!) It was at 
the inn of Fort William that I first met 
with goat's flesh and port wine, sup- 
osed to be composed of an infusion of 
iMueberries. ‘The houses of the village 
are small and filthy, and the only at- 
traction is the adjoining mountain, Ben- 
nevis, clad in perpetual fogs, combined 
with the beauties of the romantic g!en, 
Nevis, with its roaring torrents and the 
rocky hills which skirt it on the left.— 
The Fort mounts about twenty pieces of 
cannon, and contained a smail detach- 
ment of troops: the officer who com- 
mands them may be considered as al- 
most a parallel to the Roman prefect 
who commanded a cohort at Syene, in 
Egypt, the very boundary of the em- 
pire; so entitely circumscribed from the 
other parts of Scotland is this, at pre- 
sent, insignificant fortress, originally in- 
tended to overawe the Highlands. 
It was besieged by Brigadier Staple- 
ton, a French officer, during the rebe!- 
lion, without success ; and his batteries 
were firsterected on a hill, called Sugar- 
loaf, about eight hundred yards from the 
fort, and afterwards on a spot ¢ half-way 
nigher,” but were completely destroyed 
by the fire from the garrison ; and, his 


neigh 


powder magazine blowing up, the be-. 


sieged sallied out and spiked most of 
the guns :— 
* Into the fort with them they drew 
Three brazen cannons and mortars two, 
Spiked up the iest, but only five, 
At which they could not get a drive.’ 


Leave Fort William and proceed to 
Greenock :—fine scenery presented by 
the Hebrides, particularly by the Isles 
of Isla, Jura, and Mull. See the whirl- 
pool of Corrybrekan in the distance, 
so called from a Danish prince, who 
perished there in ancient days. The 
general aspect of these isles is moun- 
tamous, particularly that of Jura, with 
its three conical hills, called the Paps of 
Jura. ‘ Numerous sea!s were visible on 
the rocky shores of these insulated re- 
sions. —Criman Canal: tremendous 
storm of rain; all the passengers are 
huddled together in the cabin of our va- 
pouring boat (by name, the Comet), 
ti reminds us very strongly of that 
a Sungeon, the Black-hole of Cal- 
rity t length Aurora makes her de- 
Locher earances after passing over 

“ “— through the Chiels of 
poin , teenock has fallen away in 
Lt ot trade; its docks are com- 

ous, Fort Glasgow is not much 





superior. Paisley is a manufac- 
turing town, possessing any thing but 
beauty. Glasgow is a populous town, 
apparently a place of great trade. No 
public conveyance can depart from it, 
unless it be on what are called lawful 
days. The chief feature of the princi- 
pal street is an equestrian statue of 
King William, who rides sideways, as if 
not altogether very compos ; those who 
are inclined to jest on the subject say 
that the effigy of the monarch has been 
copiously dosed with whiskey. The 
gazettes are full of critique on the per- 
formance of Mr. Macready, and of invec- 
tive against the Catholics. 

Carlisle :—This frontier town is famous 
for its cathedral; the principal monu- 
ment in it is that of Dr. Paley; the 
few tombs consist chiefly of some mo- 
numents of abbots, long since forgotten 
and unheeded. ‘The nave is of Saxon 
architecture, and contains very massy 
columns and a fine fort: a species of 
red stone appears to be the chief sub- 
stance of which the edifice is com- 
posed; the ornaments of the massy co- 
lumns are very bizarre—comic masks 
and bunches of grapes; the pews are of 
oak, and so are some very strange clo- 
sets, apparently confessionals in the 
Roman Catholic days.—The old castle 
is built of the same kind of stone, and 
is partly surrounded by a moat; the 
wails are dilapidated, and part of them 
fell a short time since, and lefta great 
gap; some parts of them are strength- 
ened by buttresses. It contains about 
thirty ancient pieces of cannon, and has 
an arsenal, containing seven thousand 
stand of arms. One of the apartments, 
used as a barrack-room, was shown me, 
under the name of Queen Mary’s Kitch- 
en. The highest building, in the inte- 
rior, is @ Curious square tower, which 
has no communication with any other part 
of the fortress, and can only be ascend- 
ed by a ladder placed outside, it hav- 
ing no staircase within; near it is a well 
of immense profundity. Several of the 
arms had been struck by lightning in 
the arsenal, particularly in one part, 
and many of them had partially under- 
gone the process of fusion im consee 
quence. ‘This fortress was taken by 
the rebels, after a slight resistance, and 
retaken in the December following. I 
was shown the spot, on the west side of 
the fort, where the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s cannon breached the walls. _Lit- 
tle mercy appears to have been allotted 
to the garrison after the surrender, and 
most of them were butchered in the 
streets of Carlisle; amongst others, 


; D . 
John Hamilton, the governor, had his 





head struck off, and fixed on what was 


called the Scots’ post. 
* Scots for the future to exhort, 
By viéwing the spectacles were there, 
Against rebellions to have a care.’ 


Many others were executed, and their 
hearts ‘cut out alive,’ with circum- 
stances that must recall the utmost dis- 
gust and abhorrence of the conduct of 
their conquerors. 

We almost feel transported to the 
dark or Gothic ages, when we read ac- 
counts of such truly barbarous actions, 
performed in a country which certainly 
hoasted of a great share of civilization 
at that period, only seventy-six years 
ago. The tomahawk of the merciless 
Indian could scarcely be less sanguinary 
to a fallen foe. The best plan of pro- 
ceeding would be to bury the memory of 
such actions in oblivion, equally dis- 
graceful to the spirit which prompted 
the infuriate deed and the hand that ex- 
ecuted them. ' 

One of the taverns is still deqnified by 
the effigy of Duke William. After per- 
ambulating the greater part of these 
northerly regions, I proceeded to Pen- 
rith, Kendal, and Preston, and then di- 
rected my route to more southern pros- 
pects—to those shores which are washed 
by the briny wave of Sabrina’s refluent 
estuary. W. T. P. Suorrr. 





—-_ 





Original Poetry. 
ISLINGTON WORTHIES; 
OR, A STRING OF INAPPLICABLES, 

SOME curious poets names have given 
Of men and of women in LONDON : 
My task will be, if to naming I’m driven, 
And my pegasus is not quite undone, 
To sing of the names in ISLINGTON 
Which do not accord with their natures ; 
For there yet remuin many, though many are 
gone, 
Original whimsical creatures, 
Here is Mr. Quick, who van scarcely walk, 
Mrs WHITE a decided tawney ; 
And RHODEs is supported by milk and chalk, 
And Miss Hoa is too lean to be brawny ; 
Mr. FLOWER's a flourishing AAROn’s Rop, 
HOGARTH’s a gurden-painter, 
FRENCH out of BRITAIN bas never trod, 
And Miss Rose than a lily is fainter. 


BRACEBRIDGE an arch has never made, 
SMITH never beaten an anvil; 
MILLER knows naught of the floury trade, 
And Srockx still will never be stand still ; 
GRAMMAR is heard in a public house, 
A Post is as prim as a quaker ; 
And good Mister Lion he squeaks like a mouse, 
While old mistress SrivF is a shaker. 


Miss Brown is fair, and Miss Biacx is red, 
And Peter Biunr is civil ; 
NELSON to sea was never bred, 
Old ANGEL’s a very ‘ devil ;° 
Parry beats all by parrying law, 
STRINGER ne'er wound a reel, 
EDGE never used or set a saw, 
Nor Fast withstood a meal. 
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Le Driv, sirs, keeps a house for beer ; 
Tom PaInk’s a goodly fellow , 

And, in spite of Copsetr, he will appear 
In flesh and bones, though sallow ; 

TAILOR a stitch has never sewn, 
SERJEANT was ne'er enlisted, 

SLIM with surprise is lusty grown, 
And Miss Ropen’s still untwisted. 


Miss Martens never fledged their wings, 
Miss SWALLOWS never travel, 

Miss Brrp nor STARLING ever sings, 
Miss STONE is as soft as gravel. 

Here's widow Jay completely dumb, 
Here’s widow Cross goud-natured ; 

Here’s Mr. Hanny without a thumb, 
And Cowre human-featured. 


Here’s Mr. Fox without a tail, 
THOMSON who is no poet, 

Cooper who cannot make a pail, 
And SELL who will not show it. 

Draper has never dealt in cloth, 
Excepting his profession ; 

ARMSTRONG has never kill’d a moth, 
Or GARRET kept possession. 


MATTHEW, Mark, Luke, and Joun, have ne'er 
Been scribes in sacred writ; 

Water's so dry, he covets beer, 
And Lack entraps with wit; 

JOLLY is sickly, Gay is sad, 

- BapGer’s a gentle fellow ; 

GoopeE, like his name, is rarely bad, 
Or PEaARMAN ever mellow. 

I've hosts of others left in store— 
Anon, I'll ring their changes, 

When memor ; flings their pleasures o’er, 
And fancy round them ranges ; 

For ISLINGTON contains such folks 
As love with friends to mingle— 

To please the married with their jokes, 
And marry all the single. 


Islington. 5. ae 








AaFine Arts. 


Sr. MARY's CHURCH, WYNDHAM PLACE, 
BRYANSTONE SQUARE. 
Tuis edifice, which is just opened for 
divine worship, is reported to have been 
erected by Mr. Smirke; if so, it will 
add nothing to his reputation. We 
are willing to make every allowance, 
when we consider the restrictions under 
which the architect of a modern church 
or chapel is generally placed: we are 
perfectly aware of the difficulties with 
which he has to contend, and that he 
will rarely be permitted to exert his 
powers to any extent,—to display the 
more luxuriant beauties of his art, or 
to develope his ideas; still, however 
limited the scale of bis building, or his 
pecuniary resources, there is one qua- 
lity which an artist, if he possess it, 
and if not, he is hardly deserving of the 
title—-may always display: we mean 
taste: and of this, we must be permitted 
to say, we discover very few indications 
in the present structure. In its general 
features the. design is homely enough ; 
in this respect it might almost (sav- 
ing the steeple) pass for a Quakers’ 
meeting-house. We will not, how- 





ever, quarrel with it on this account. 
An imperative regard to economy may 
have precluded greater ornament, and 
we will, therefore, even be so good-na- 
tured as to allow that this appearance of 
prudence and economy isa merit. But 
we do dearly love consistency, and, 
for that reason, regret that an awkward 
and misplaced attempt at architectural 
decoration should, by its departure from 
the general character of the edifice, and 
by its incongruity and air of pretension, 
invite a rigid critical examination. We 
frankly avow that we were never yet 
thrown into raptures by the neat prim- 
ness of the Quaker style, either in dress 
or architecture; for we are far from 
thinking that the inelegant and some- 
what uncouth—certainly austere, fashion 
of a drab dress and bonnet are not the 
most favourable auxiliaries to female 
charms; still, there is certainly nothing 
offensive in it; but let us substitute a 
gay modish bonnet. for that of drab, and 
what was before tolerable becomes 
highly ridiculous apd absurd. There 
is no one, we believe, but who would 
at once feel the striking incongruity in 
such a case; and yet we tolerate—nay, 
even applaud—incongruities equally 
great in architecture. On the south 
side of the church of which we are now 
speaking, we find a tower, the lower 
part of which forms a semicircular por- 
tico* of five intercoluinns, formed by 
four Tonie pillars and ante. Here, 
then, is an affectation of richness by no 
means according with any other part of 
the design; and, what 1s still worse, 
this portion of the structure, which, by 
its ostentatious arrangement, promises, 
at the first glance, an equally studied 
attention to its details, will be found, 
upon inspection, to be a crude jumble 
of uncouth and heterogeneous forms, 
The profiles of the entablature are any 
thing but beautiful; indeed, the scanty 
cornice has an air of meanness and po- 
verty, absolutely amounting to defor- 
mity; nor do the diminutive and paltry 
windows within this portico, which, by 
the bye, are round-headed, although 
they are upon a circular plan, add any 
thing of chastity or grandeur to this fea- 
ture. 

The tower, which rises above this 
portico, almost defies our powers of de- 
scription: the pillars between its paltry, 
insignificant, loop-hole-looking win- 
dows, are in a barbarous style; and the 
whole fabric has greatly the appear- 
ance of having been copied from a pro- 
duction of one of those ingenious artists 





_* In some newspaper descriptions this por- 
tico is very sttangely said to be in high relief,’ 





leped fect! 
2Ctt - : 
ycieped confectioners: so wretched, in 


truth, and so truly despicable, is thi, 
attempt at embellishment, that, insteag 
of regretting that the architect has not 
been permitted to do more, we are ra, 
ther concerned to find that he has beep 
allowed to do so much. Any one 
even a mason’s apprentice or labourer 
may clap a column here and a column 
there, or scatter patches of finery anq 
ornament over his walls; but to the ar. 
chitect we say—give us character, give 
us effect, unity of design, symmetry 
and harmony of proportions; exhibit. 
in short, something wherein we may ig 
cognise the man of talent, if not of go. 
nius,—and the tasteful artist. Columns 
and other architectural ornaments no 
more constitute fine architecture than 
rhymes and fine words do poetry. In 
either case it is the arrangement and 
application of the materials which pro. 
claim either the bungler or the artiss, 
There is, we apprehend, no more fatal 


fallacy in architecture than the errone.. 


ous maxim which so frequent!y appears 
to be adopted—naniely, that 4 little em. 
bellishment, however it be applied or 
misapplied, 1s better than none at all: 
thus manya building, which would not 
only escape criticism but be even re. 
spectable in an honest, unpretending, 
and unsophisticated plainness, becomes 
a monster of the most pitifu! deformity, 
affectation, and absurdity, when tricked 
out with paltry and insignificant -at- 
tempts at ornament, which serve rather 
to show poverty, both of resources and 
imagination, than any thing else. Our 
readers will, perhaps, pardon us, if, in 
support of this opinion, we here recur 
to some of the buildings in the Regent's 
Park, on which subject we gave an ar- 
ticle a few months ago. 

Dr. Lyall, in his recently~publisned 
work oa Russia, pays a compliment to 
the Cornwail Terrace. Imazining, there- 
fore, that we had made up onr opinion 
as to its merits rather too hastily, when 
we found it spoken of in terms of high 
commendation, by one who had so long 
studied * the rich and varied architec: 
ture of Moscow, we proceeded thither 
from the New Cherch in Wyndham 
Place. Further examination, howevel; 
has served only to confirm the opinion 
we first gave: the truth is, whether 
we examine it as to its general arrange 
ment and design, its details, propor 


tions, or execution, we can discover but, 


very little beauty, and certainly 09 


* Dr. L.’s work abounds with architectural 
description. In fact, the minuteness with which 
he has noticed all the edifices of Moscow 1° 
der it little more than a guide-book, on an 
tended scale, to that city. : 
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——— 
srandeur: the parts are sem angen: 

cal frequently very a an = 
each other. We do not deny that there 
are some prettinesses, but, upon the 
whole, it is inashowy, ambitious style. 
ft looks fine enough at the first glance : 
at the second, we recognise the jackdaw 
‘a his borrowed plumes,—we perceive 
that paint and plaster, or cement, are 
substituted for stone. ‘1 he imposition 
is so great that it will not pass for a mo- 
ment, We have heard much of the vir- 
tues of cement, as a material which 
would present a surface equal, in beau- 
tyof appearance, to stone; but a sight 
of the buildings in this park, in their 
present state, must Convince any one to 
the contrary: the cornices and most of 
the mouldings—in some places, too, 
the walls—are nearly entirely covered 
with green. In some parts this is very 
bright; in others dark, approaching to 
ablack. The effect of this is at once 
dismal and ridiculous enough,—not 
much unlike the appearance which 
some well-rouged dowager makes when 
she has accidentally rubbed some of the 
borrowed bloom off ber withered cheeks. 
To say the truth, the faces of buildings 
coated with this substitute for stone, like 
those of ladies who employ a succeda- 
neum for the rosy tint of nature, want 
constant reparation, to keep them in to- 
lerableorder; and, in both cases, when 
the coating is first laid on, even its un- 
natural freshness betrays the deceit, and 
shows it to be not what it affects to be. 
Yet we own that we should, in neither 
instance, be very hard upon the artifice, 
provided it were managed with some ad- 
dress: it is when it is done in a bun- 
gling manner that we are oflended at the 
deception intended to be passed upon us. 
ln attempting to point out the most 
prominent and besetting errors of our 
architecture at the present day—where 
boldness and poverty are substituted for 
simplicity, incongruity for contrast, 
and a multiplicity of ill-combined orna- 
ments for richnsss, and where com- 
mon-place vulgarity and reflection so 
“Tequently disgust, we have digressed 
Ye — Pegs that we cannot now 
je Ht : e subject which first excited 
the | Tks. We regret this, however, 
ss, as the interior of the building 
o_o little to excite our admira- 
me te ne to its arrrangements or 
Finan nag effect. The painted 
a P mcow over the altar is quite 
-Of keeping with the rest of the in- 
teror, The other windows have an 

excessively mean 
nm appearance. The 


lig ee se 
ele] is badly and injudiciously 





Our remarks may, perhaps, be deem- 
ed very severe, if not illiberal. We 
cannot help it: we have spoken our 
sentiments honestly—whether errone- 
ously or not others must decide. We 
do not belong to that race of good-na- 
tured critics who see every thing cou- 
leur de rose, and who are ready, on 
every occasion, to: deal out a profusion 
of honied epithets. On the contrary, 
we shall ever reprobate that perverted 
taste and despicable, mistaken economy, 
which render so many, both of our 
public and private, buildings, any thing 
but ornamental to our metropolis. 








Che Hrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


NOTHING particular has occurred at any 
of our theatres during the week. The 
King’s Theatre, previous to the ope- 
ratic campaign, which commences to- 
morrow (Saturday), was opened on 
Thursday—not to the press, or to con- 
noisseurs and professional ladies and gen - 
tlemen only—but almost indiscriminate- 
ly. The theatre has been furbished up 
during the recess, and anew chandeiiter, 
about which there has been a good deal 
of puffing, was exhibited. Those, how- 
ever, who expected to see 80,000 bur- 
ners, or 80,000 drops, (as the daily pa- 
pers stated) must have been disappoint- 
ed, though it is magnificent enough, A 


new drop curtain, which did not display 


much taste or invention, was also shown. 
Rossini is to have the direction. 

At Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Theatres there has been no novelty. 
Phiiandering keeps its ground at the 
former; and, at the latter, Szmpson and 
Co. is but indifferently played. This 
is, however, redeemed by the excellent 
manner in which that good sterling co- 
medy, John Bull, is performed. 

The Surrey is attracting crowded au- 
diences by The Gamblers,—a fac-simile 
representation of the murder of Weare. 
O tempora ! O mores / 








titeraiure and Sctence. 


De ol 


Tue first numberof anew journal, called 
the Monitor of Warsaw, was published on 
the 1st of the present month. 

Dr. Hesselt, of Groningen, who was 
sent, in 1820, by the government of the 
Netherlands, to the East Indies, for the 
promotion of naturat history, died at 
Brettenzorg, in Java, in September last. 


‘The following architectural works are in | 
the press: —Essay on the Origin and Pro-| 


gress of Gothic Architecture, from the 





Architecture, &c.. selected from Stuart's 
Athens, &c. &c. for the use of architects, 
workmen, &c.—A Catalogue of Works 
upon Architecture, Painting, and Sculp- 
ture.—A second edition of Elines’s Lec- 
tures of Architecture.—And Sir William 
Chambers's Treatise on Civil Architec- 
ture, much extended, by J. Gwilt. . 

Mr. George Cruikshank is now engaged 
in illustrating two volumes, entitled Lales 
of Irish Life; written from actual obser- 
vation during a residence of several years 
in various parts of Ireland, and intended 
to display a faithful picture of the habits, 
manners, and condition of the people. 

The same ingenious artist is also prepar- 
ing several designs for a humorous ex- 
position of the ‘lread-mill. 

The Rev. Solomon Piggott’s volume on 
Suicide, aseries of Anecdotes and actual 
Narratives, with Reflections on Mental 
Distress, will be published in the course 
of the month. 

Mrs. Lanfear has a small volume nearly 
ready, entitled Letters to Young Ladies 
on their First Entrance into the World, to 
Harsg will be added Sketches from Real 

fe. 

It is stated in some of the German papers 
that the Duke of Brunswick is going to es-' 
tablish an university in his capital, The 
Dutch formerly possessed one at Helmstadt, 
much esteemed, but whieh was suppressed: 
when Brunswick was united with the king- 
dom of Westphalia. Such an establish- 
ment will be convenient, because there is a 
library at Wolfenbutdle of nearly 200,000 
volumes, rich in rare books and manu- 
scripts, which might be easily made use of. 

New Trumpet,—A Mr. J. Shaw, of Glos- 
sop, Derbyshire, has invented a chroma- 
tic trumpet, on anew principle. It is ca- 
pable, we understand, of execution nearly 
equal to a Kent bugle, while its tone is in 
no respect inferior to that of a common 
truinpet, which properties have never be- 
fore been united in the same instrument, 
The principle on which it is constructed is 
applicable to every instrument of the horn 
kind, and will be peculiarly useful when ap- 
plied to the trombone, since precisely the 
same effect may be produced, by the mere 
motion of a finger, as in the common slide 
trombone, which requires the hand to be 
moved half a yard. 

Scientific Dreaming.—A plan ‘ for ap- 
plying electricity, galvanism, or burn- 
ing glasses to the generation of steam’ has 
been announced by a Mr, Slack, in The 
Rhode Island American. He thinks. 
burning glasses ‘ would be a cheap way 
for farmers to do their boiling and cook- 
ing,’ and he says that the expense of the 
apparatus would be comparatively trifling: 

Newly-Invented Saw.—A person of ‘the 
name of Hesmondhalgh, of Richester, 
near Blackburn, United States, has con- 
structed a saw which may be worked by 
water or machinery. It is capable of 


working any number of plates, from one 


German of Mollor.—A second edition of | to eight, and will saw timber of any mag- 


Sciography, or Rules for Projecting Sha- | nitude. 
dows.—Ornaments, Grecian and. Roman ' 


If eight plates be placed in the 
frame, it will perform equal tasixteen men. 
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Belfast, * by that celebrated Irish artist, Mr. 
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« New Bridge acioss the Thamrs.—Notice 
has been given in the Gazette of an inten- 
tion tv apply to Parliament, next session, for 
leave to bring in a bill for erecting a patent 
wrought-iron-bar bridge of suspension upon 
and over the River Thames, at Rotherhithe, 
fer carriages, carts, waggons, horses, cattle, 
ainl foot passengers, and for making the ne- 
cessary rouds and communications thereto. 
Ie is intended that the bridge shall be of suf- 
ficient height to admit ships and vessels 
to pass under it, at spring tides, without 
striking or lowering their masts. 

School at Brussels.—A school on the prin- 
ciple of mutual instruction was formed at 
Brussels in 1819, under the patronage of 
the Prince of Orange. It is supported by 
annual subscriptions and donations. A sub- 
scriber paying 20 francs annually, or a sum 
of 200 francs at once, has the privilege of 
placing three children in the school, where 
they are taught, gratuitously, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, the elements of design and 
vocal masic; all of which are acquired in 
the short period of two years. ‘The society 
las established one school for boys, where 
four hundred are regularly taught all these 
branches of education. 

Irish Sculpture—A statue of his Majesty 
has been executed, for the County Hall, 


Kirk,’ as the Dublin papers denominate 
this gentleman, of which one of them gives 
the fullawing account.-—‘ This statue is some- 
thing above the ordinary size, being six feet 
eight inches in height. is Majesty ap- 
pears dressed in the costume of Sovereign 
of the Order of the Knights of St. Patrick, 
with his left hand touching a pile of pieces 
of insh linen, and the right extended, whilst 
the head is thrown somewhat back, which 
gives an uncommon degree of ranjesty and 
dignity to the whole figure. The counte- 
mance is represented, by those who have 
lrad an opportunity of judging, to be an exact 
likeness. It exhibits at once benignity, 
grace, and majesty; and, indeed, such is 
the sentiment which strikes the mind of the 
beholder on a first impression of a view of 
the statue. As a piece of statuary it is 
highly creditable to the state of this branch 
of the fine ar{s in our city.’ 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


AAA AAAAS 


“THE Lash of the Poets,’ and the © Voice of the | 
Past,’ in our next or the following number. 
E.G. B.in our next —E. in an early number, 


Works published since our last notice.—James's 
Naval History, complete, 5 vols. 8vo. with two of tables, 
41. Huggins's Sketches of India, 8vo. 9s 6d, Guide 
to French Weights and Measures, 3s.6d. English Tra- 
veller’s Assistant in Italy, I8nio. 2+. 6d. Patience, a 
tale, by Mrs. Hofland, 120 4s. Wine and Walnuts, 
vew edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. The Nun, and other 
poems, 8vo. 7s.6d. Boyd's Translation of Agamem- 
non, 8vo.3s.6d. Rivington's Anoual Register, 1822, 
8vo0.18s. Conversations on the Mouths of the Year, 
18mo. 7s. Recollections of an Eventful Life in the 
Army, 12mo 7s. The Albigenses,.a romance, by the 
Author of Bertram, 4 vols 14,12s. Peter Schlemihl. a 
tale, 12imo 6s. 6¢. Tales from Switzerland, 2rd series, 
12mo. 3s.6d. Thomson's Sermons on Infidelity, new 
edition, 7s. First Love, a tale, 2 vols. Svo.. 10s. 6d. 
Percy Histories, London, Part 4,2s.6d. Life of Adam 
Blair, new edition, 7s. Masterton’s Stern Remorse, a 
tragedy, 8vo, 3s. M‘Crie's Life of Melville, new edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. Grinfield’s Doctrinal Harmony of the 
New Testament, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 








Just published, 
RIVINGTON’S ANNUAL RE- 


GISTER, for the Year 1822; in one large Volume, 8vo. 
price 18s. in boards. 

*,* Lately published, the Volume for 1821, price 18s. 
of which 4n account is given iu the British Critic for 
June, 1823; also, the Year 1820 (commencing with his 
present Majesty's Reign), price 18s. 

St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo 

Place, Pall-Mall. 





Published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS, 


illustrated by 240 Diagrams, exhibiting the Whole of 
Payne's [utroduction, with additional Games and Va- 
riations. By J.G. Pollman. New edition, improved, 
price Is, 6d. 

WHIST RENDERED FAMILIAR, by a New and 
Easy Introduction to the Game; dedaced from the 
best Authorities. By the same Author. Price 1s. 6d. 

CHESS RENDERED FAMILIAR, by Tabular De- 
monstrations of the various Positions and Movements 
of the Game, as described in the Analytical Treatise by 
Philidor, &c. &e. By the same Author. With an ele- 
gant Proutispiece, royal Sva, price £1. 1s. buards., 

The BACKGAMMON TEACHER, a Treatise new 
and original throughout, in which the sure Means of 
attaining Superiority at that Game are clearly pointed 
out. By W. Green. 18mo. price ts. Gd. 





PARABLES, 


This day is pablished, by R. ACKERMANN, and may 
be had of all the Bookscilers, in an elegant half- 
bound Pocket Volume, price 6s. 


One Hunprep ann Twenty-ricut 
PARABLES, on every Variety of Subject and Cireum- 
stance, Sacred and Moral, breathing the genuine Spivit 
of CHRISTIANITY, untinctured by the Doctrines of 
any particular Sect. Tisis work possesses a more than 
ordinary claim to Public Favour, and forms a peculi- 
atly appropriate Gift from Parents to their SONS and 
DAUGHTERS, as a constant Guide to Virtue and Re- 
ligion. Also, just published, 

COSTUMES and MANNERS of the NETHER- 
LANDS, Eighteen coloured Plates, pp. 241, price 4s. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the ANA- 
TOMY of the HUMAN BODY, particularly designed 
for the use of Artists in geveral. Translated from the 
German of John Henry Lavater; and illustrated by 27 
Plates, half-bound, price 12s. 


THE PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE CHARTS, for 1824, are now ready for delivery. 
Price 5s ; in a case, 8s.; On rollers, 10s. 
Also, by the same Anthor, just published, 

A CHART of the Rise and Progress of CHRISTI- 
ANITY. Second Edition, price 2s. 6d.; in a case, 4s. ; 
ou rollers, 5s. 6d. 

The SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT, exhibiting the 
most correct modes of Superscription, Commencement, 
aud Conclusion, of Lettess to Persons of every Rank, 
including the Diplomatic, Clerical, and Judicial Dig- 
nitaries, &c. &c. Witha Table of Preeedency, Orders 
of Knighthood, and a variety of information equally 
useful. Third Edition, price 5s. . 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH QUOTATIONS, 
arranged Alphabetically, according to the subject 
Price 6s. 6d. 

*,* Each of these works has been most highly 





We shall try to balance accounts with O. F, | praised in the principal Magazines and Reviews. 


(whom werecognis¢as au old friend) very shortly. | 


Sold by G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


—— 
This day is published, post octavo, 88. 64, 


The REVERIES of a RECLUSf. 


or, Sketches of Characters, Parties, Events, Writ:,.’ 
Opinions, &c. ritings, 
‘ Laugh where we must, be eandid where we cay. 
Bat vindicate the ways of God to man. —Poje 
Printed for Oliverand Boyd, Edinburgh ; a 
W. B. Whittaker, London. BN 5 and G. sat 





ee, 


Just published, price 14s. boards, 


CORALLINA; or, a Classicak Ap. 
rangement of PLEXIBLE CORALLINE POLypy. 
DOMS, selected from the French of J. V. Ff. Li 
MOUROUX, D.E.S: Translated into English 

Pritted for Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Rpyy 
London; and Rattle and Brine, Bath. 











ON DERANGEMENTS of th 


LIVER and BILIARY SYSTEM: comprehending tly 
various, extévsive, and ofteu-complicated Disorders oj 
the Digestive Internal Organs, and Nervous Systen, 
originating frum these sources ; Practical Remarks 
the differeut Properties of the Biliary aud Gastric &. 
cretions, and on other important points essential 4 
Health; with an Appendix of Cases, illustrative of the 
principles of Treatinent. The Fifth Edition, pric 
Nine Shillings. 
By JOHN FAITHHORN, M.D. 

London: printed fur Lovgman aud Co., Paternoste 
Row; sold also by Constable, Edinburgh ; Camming, 
Dublin; Fagg, Swansea; Williams, Cheltenhan; 
Perry, Leamington; and Blackburn, Harrogate. 





On the Ist of February will be published, Part I. of 


ORIGINAL VIEWS of the 


most Interesting COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL 
CHURCHES in GREAT BRITAIN ; from Drawings 

By JOHN PRESTON NEALB, 
Engraved by Jolin le Keux: with Historical and Ar 
chitectural Descriptions. 


The Work will be published in Monthly Parts, 
each containing four bighly finished Views, price 4, 
royal 8vo. A few copies will be printed with proof im 
pressions of the Plates, on India paper, royal 4to, price 
8s. Jwelve Parts will form a Vulume, and the whol 
will be completed in Six Volumes. 


London : printéd for the Proprietors, and published 
by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; Ball: 
win, Cvadock, and Joy, Paternoster Row; W. Ander: 
sou, Piccadilly; J. M Richardson, Cornhill; J. ar 
Ficet Street; W. Clarke, New Bond Street, J. and. 
Arch, Cornhill; E. Williams, Eton, Backs; E. Peony 
and Son, Sherboue, Dorset; Archibald Constable am 
Co., Edintmrgh; J. Cusmiug, Dublin; and Edwats 
and Savage, Cork. 


—— 





PIANO-FORTES WARRANTED. 
W. PINNOCK most respectfally 


begs leave to acquaint the Public, that ih consequevee 
of his extensive arrangements for manufacturing Mau 
Fortes, he is enabled to submit for their Inspections 
creat variety of excellent SQUARE, COTTAGE, 
HARMONIC, CABINET, GRAND CABINET, a! 
HORIZONTAL GRAND PIANOS, made of the very 
best and well-seasoned materials, on the most liberi! 
terins.—Old Instruments taken in exchange.—Piano- 
Fortes of superior quality let out on hire.—Descripte 
Lists to be had gratis, by applying at the Warelou®, 
No. 267, St. Clement’s Church Yard, Strand. 


All Piano-Fortes manufactured hy W. P are warp 
ranted; aud, where the most perfect satisfaction isa 
given, the party is at liberty to exchange any Lastti | 


ment within three months, or even at any period, o 
payment of the hire and expenses. 

*,* A liberal credit giyeu, where the parties # 
known to be respectable. 


N. B. An impudent Vender of the Refuse Tustrt > 


ments from Brokers’ Shops, &c. having had the efiros: 
tery to copy the above Advertisement verhatim, uf 
substituting his own mame and address for that of t 

original advertiser, W. Pinonock deems it his ant) 
apprize his friends and the public of this attempted & 
lusion, in order that such au endeavour to impose 8p 
them may be defeated. 


—_— J 
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London :— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, ony 
Strect, Strand, where advertisements are rece 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Mars 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Rig): 
Piccadilty ; Booth, Duke Street, Portland Plat 
Richardsou, Cornhill ; Chapple, Pudi Mall; Ce 
land, Catton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and : 
Glasgow; and by all other Booksellers and: 
renders.—Printed by Davidson and Son, Old 
Court, Carcy Strect. 
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